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ELIJAH PARISH LOVEJOY 


F YOU go to Alton, Illinois, to see the monument erected in 
honor of Elijah Parish Lovejoy, you will learn by talking 
with the older citizens that he was a man somewhat mentally 


| unbalanced; and, for meddling with slavery, certain citizens of Mis- 


souri crossed the Mississ’ppi into Illinois at Alton, destroyed his 
printing press and killed him. These people who took Lovejoy’s 
life were self-styled defenders of “democracy.” Negroes held as 
slaves, according to their way of looking at the matter, were not 
human beings. Such Negroes were held as property by citizens, and 
a man must be insane to deprive a citizen of property which he has 
inherited or purchased. To do such a thing, as slaveholders under- 
stood it, was a violation of a great principle of democracy. 


Thus the defenders of that sort of “democracy” killed Lovejoy, 
and so did the Greeks dispose of Socrates because he lost his mind, 
as they thought, when he exposed error, taught the truth and how 
to know the truth. So did those looking backward dispose of Jesus 
of Nazareth. In the United States today are found millions of 
people who will tell you that He was a mad man and was justly killed 
for claiming to be the representative of God in trying to destroy the 
old order of selfishness and establish one of love. The same type of 
people murdered Abraham Lincoln because he had grown so mad as 
to do the tyrannical thing of destroying by his Emancipation Procla- 
mation the sacred right of property in almost four million slaves. If 
historical characters of this type were. “‘mad men” we must conclude 
that the progress of the world has been greatly advanced by the 
deeds of “mad men.” 


Who was Elijah Parish Lovejoy? He was born in Maine. 
He was educated at Waterville College where he completed the 
course in 1826. At the age of twenty-four he went west for greater 
opportunities and first taught in St. Louis. Two years later he be- 
came the editor of a newspaper in the support of Henry Clay for 
President. He reached a new decision in 1832, however, when he 
united with the Presbyterian Church. He later studied theology at 
Princeton and was granted a license to preach in Philadelphia about 
the same time. 

Lovejoy’s idea of righteousness made him look upon slavery 
as a sin. He began to express himself thus when he returned to 
Missouri and established a weekly religious newspaper, called the St. 
Louis Observer. Other persons connected with the journal and with 
the churches supporting it, adv’sed him not to attack slavery again. 
Lovejoy replied, however, “I have sworn eternal hostility to slavery, 


and by the blessing of God I will never go back.” He told his 


(Continued on page 32) 
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DEMOCRACY DESPISED 


of the United States heard you 

refer to Elijah Parish Lovejoy 
as a hero of democracy, he would 
laugh you to scorn. To them Love- 
joy has become an insane character 
in history because he gave his life 
for the freedom of the Negro. From 
the point of view of these biased 
narrators, any one who does a thing 
of this sort must be mentally un- 
balanced, for the Negro should not 
have been emancipated. 


|: ONE of the Fascist historians 


A few generations ago our his- 
torians did not write and speak 
thus of those who suffered martyr- 
dom to make men free; but imme- 
diately after the emancipation the 
dethroned slaveholding elass 
through the pulpit, the schoolroom, 
and the editorial chair undertook 
to convince the advocates of free- 
dom that abolition was a mistake. 
These reactionaries had so impover- 
ished the Negroes with starvation 
wages and so disadvantaged them 
with the lack of facilities for health 
and education that many Negroes 
moved in this undeveloped state 
into Northern centers where friends 
had onee pleaded their cause; but 
in a debased and benighted condi- 
tion these Negroes sank to a low 
level in poverty and disease which 
made an uninviting spectacle. The 
former slaveholding class promptly 
availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to say to these Northern peo- 
ple, ‘‘We are glad that these good- 
for-nothing Negroes have become 
your neighbors. Now you ean see 
what you fought for four years to 
free. These inferior people are not 
prepared for freedom.’’ 

The ‘Northern people, without 
thinking that these Negroes were 
not responsible for their condition 
but that those who had enslaved 
and oppressed them were, lent an 
ear to this propaganda and turned 
against the Negro. Southern min- 
isters preached against Negroes in 
Northern pulpits. Northern news- 
papers opened their columns to at- 


tacks on the Negro race. Univer- 
sity professors accepted the point 
of view of the defenders of slavery 
and belittled and attacked the Ne- 
gro race in the teaching of so-called 
history. 

At the sanie time short-story 
writers, novelists and dramatists 
poured out productions idealizing 
the virtues of those who for four 
years shot at the United States flag 
in a war of rebellion and unscath- 
ingly denounced every American 
who fought for democracy—who 
endeavored to assure equality and 
justice to all men without regard to 
race or color. 

These foes of freedom dubbed 
William Lloyd Garrison a rabid 
agitator, Wendell Phillips a selfish 
player to the galleries, Theodore 
Parker an infidel, Lovejoy a crack- 
pot, John Brown a lunatic, Charles 
Sumner a mad man, Thaddeus 
Stevens a low type of the common 
clay, and U. 8. Grant a corruption- 
ist. According to this new theory, 
all the gentlemen in our history 
were those who died to destroy de- 
moecracy. Even the American His- 
torical Association degenerated 
into a combination supporting this 
position and disseminating such 
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ideas. Laws and ordinances, there- 
fore, were passed here and there in 
the North to provide for segrega- 
tion almost as cruel as such mea- 
sures in the South. Where such 
laws could not be enacted public 
opinion had effect in supporting 
subterfuges which worked toward 
the same end. 

Only in a mentally backward 
country like the United States 
could such a thing come to pass. 
In the civilized parts of the world 
historians offer no apology for 
man’s, inhumanity in exploiting his 
fellowman through serfdom and 
slavery. The best they say about 
such men is that they were in error 
as to the value of such institutions 
and held to them generations after 
the world had outgrown this 
medieval economy. Yet it was nat- 
ural for the people of the United 
States not to become sufficiently 
enlightened to appreciate democ- 
racy inasmuch as changes toward 
freedom and equality in this coun- 
try have come very slowly. The 
slaveholders were overthrown in 
1865, but during the next three 
generations the economic royalists 
secured control of the industria 
resources of this country and so 
increased in political power that 
with the sanction of both State and 
Federal Governments they finally 
enslaved both the Negroes and poor 
whites. The trades unions have 
made a desperate effort to destroy 
this economic slavery but they have 
made the mistake of keeping down 
the number of whites to become 
mechanics and artisans and of ex- 
eluding the Negroes altogether. 
These trades unions, then, have 
functioned not as a democratic 
agency but as an oligarchy which 
is fast working out its own undo- 
ing. Only a few have sufficient 
vision to see that labor as a whole 
cannot permanently remain higher 
than those occupying the lowest 
rung in the ladder in the climb to- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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LOUISA ALCOTT’S CONTRIBUTION 


OUISA Alcott, usually identi- 
fied as essentially a chil- 
dren’s author, is a writer of 

much more significance than is 
usually accorded her. Her back- 
ground was one of broad, demo- 
cratic views, and to have been the 
disseminator of some of the prin- 
ciples upon which this very coun- 
try is founded, should make her an 
important social influence. The 
age in which she lived would have 
left its mark upon a far less sensi- 
tive soul, but for one of Miss Al- 
cott’s temperament it was bound to 
leave an undeniable stamp. For 
one whose family, too, was closely 
associated with the Abolitionists, it 
is no wonder that from an early 
age she was a champion of the less 
fortunate. Her father’s greatest 
friend was William Lloyd Garri- 
son, and she heard from earliest 
childhood years how Garrison was 
‘*dragged through the streets with 
a rope around him by the mob 
which wanted to hang him, because 
of his declarations that the slaves 
must be set free.’” Emerson and 
Thoreau, too, were not only names 
to the Alcott household, but were 
close friends and frequent visitors. 
It was impossible, then, for Louisa 
Aleott not to be influenced pro- 
foundly by these great minds and 
great exhorters of freedom for 
the oppressed. Let us point out 
specifically how her early environ- 
ment, her later associates and the 
period in which she lived affected 
her thinking and her writing. 
Her father, Bronson Alcott, Cor- 
nelia Meigs writes, ‘‘was a strange. 
interesting, rather marvelous fig- 
ure... . He was a student, a schol- 
ar, and most of all, a teacher to the 
last depths of his nature.’’ It was 
he who founded the Temple Schoo! 
in Concord, Massachusetts, around 
1834—a school which was ‘‘hailed 
at first with approval and enthusi- 
asm on every side and then criti- 
cized and condemned until it de- 


TO DEMOCRACY 


By JuLia WoopHousE HARDEN 


clined slowly to its final fall.’’ Its 
ereatest fault seemed to be that the 
children were taught by an Aboli- 
tionist. Bronson Aleott also had 
had the fearlessness to include a 
colored child among his pupils, 
and was ‘‘deaf to all protests, in- 
sisting that his school must be open 
to all children alike. Finally, one 
heartbreaking day the indignant 
parents came in one after another 
and took their children away. The 
Temple School was closed. Bron- 
son Alcott never had the heart to 
attempt the founding of another. 
‘‘Louisa Alcott, although she did 
not attend her father’s school, fre- 
quented it, and was well aware of 
this incident.’’ 

A second event of Louisa Alecott’s 
youth also served to leave an indel- 
ible impression upon her. It is told 
that ‘‘one day, as she stood in the 
kitchen, she heard a strange sound 
in the brick oven . Wonderful 
cooking was possible in those old 
ovens; there are, indeed, certain 
kinds of bread which cannot be 
baked successfully in any other 
way. Louisa knew that no such 
noise was appropriate to the baking 
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of bread; curiosity possessed her 
and she opened the door and peeped 
in. A face looked out at her, a 
black face, gaunt and as wild and 
desperate as a hunted animal’s. 
When she ran quite alarmed to her 
parents, they quieted her fears by 
telling her that ‘‘the man hidden 
in the oven was a contraband .. . 
Contraband, of course, was the 
name given to those runaway slaves 
who managed to slip away from the 
plantations of the South and make 
their way to the freedom which 
they could win by getting to Can- 
ada. People who sympathized were 
always willing to hide the fugitives 
and to pass them from one place to 
another until they came within 
reach of safety. Long before the 
actual climax of the slavery quar- 
rel, the matter of fugitive slaves 
was a sore point between the North 
and the South ... Abba and Bron- 
son Alcott, parents of Louisa, were 
among the great number who gave 
aid and shelter to the contra- 
bands... .”’ 


Louisa Alcott spoke several times 
in the record of her life of that mo- 
ment when she saw what slavery 


really was. There is no certainty 
as to just what age or at what place 
she actually saw that terrified face 
in the darkness, but we have con- 
clusive proof that she never forgot 
it and that ‘‘it helped to bring her 
to a great resolve in later years.’’ 
As to the people who influenced 
Louisa Alecott’s thinking and her 
writing, foremost was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. ‘‘To Louisa he gave the 
freedom of his library and all that 
went with such a privilege. Her 
curiously varied education, got 
partly through her father and a 
great deal of it through reading by 
herself, received a strong impetus 
here where such a wealth of wise, 
friendly books was ready to her 
hand. She could read anything she 


(Continued on page 32) 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
APOSTLE OF FREEDOM 


ILLIAM Cullen Bryant is 
known to the youth mainly 
as the author of ‘‘Thana- 


topsis’’ and of the ‘‘Inscription 
for the Entrance of a Wood.”’ 
Teachers tell their students about 
how he began to write poetry at an 
early age and the favorable im- 
pression which he made upon se- 
rious-minded persons. School chil- 
dren often hear of how he wrote 
‘‘Thanatopsis’’ and hid it in a hol- 
low tree, thinking that it was not 
worth exhibiting, and how when it 
was discovered Bryant’s mother 
happened to show a neighbor some 
of the verses that ‘‘our boy Willie 
has been writing.’’ The lines of 
this deep thought struck the lady 
with such force that she broke down 
in tears. People realized then that 
Bryant had produced real poetry. 

Students have, therefore, studied 
and memorized Bryant’s ‘‘Thana- 
topsis’’ and other such serious 
poems as his ‘‘Lines to a Water- 
fowl.’’ Beyond this simple infor- 
mation very little is said about 
Bryant except that among mature 
people he is mentioned further as a 
successful editor after having be- 
come disgusted with the profession 
of law for which he had prepared 
himself. His suecess not only as 
an editor but as a public spirited 
citizen able to live above want 
thereafter is usually mentioned to 
eontrast the happy end of his ¢a- 
reer with the poverty in which he 
lived in New England. Some few 
biographers of Bryant note also 
that he was an orator with that 
fluency of speech and depth of 
thought which helped to make him 
one of the most prominent men of 
his time, 

Bryant, however, deserves addi- 
tional emphasis for the efforts 
which he made to advance democ- 
racy. He assumed the editorship of 
the New York Evening Post in 1826 
and became chief owner in 1829. 
He continued this commanding po- 
sition until he died in 1878. Bry- 


By Eva B. DyYKEs 


ant was, therefore, in a position to 
take the lead in shaping the 
thought of America on public ques- 
tions of the greatest import. He 
lived through the most critical pe- 
riod of our history. He had some 
thought on the nullification move- 
ment, and he followed the anti- 
slavery debate over such measures 
as the Compromise of 1850, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and the se- 
cession which brought on the Civil 
War and the Reconstruction, 
Throughout this period Bryant 
proved to be a friend of freedom. 
He was not an abolitionist to the 
extent of using the methods of 
Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and John Brown. How- 
ever, choosing between the agents 
of slavery and the advocates of 
freedom, Bryant was always on the 
side of liberty. Bryant had not been 
long in New York before there came 
up the serious question of the suf- 
frage of Negroes. Negroes had 
voted in that state along with the 
few other persons who had that 
right. By and by, however, the 
whole country was moved by the 
agitation for free manhood suffrage 
—the right of every person except 
minors, paupers, and criminals to 
vote. The enemies of freedom in 
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New York State, as elsewhere, in- 
sisted that this should apply only 
to whites, and they succeeded in 
passing a law preventing any Ne- 
gro from voting unless he owned 
$200 worth of property. Under 
the leadership of intelligent men 
like Charles Bennett Ray, Theodore 
S. Wright, Charles L. Reason, 
Henry Highland Garnet, and J. W. 
C. Pennington, the Negroes kept up 
the agitation for the repeal of this 
law, and William Cullen Bryant 
was their firm supporter. He 
opened the columns of the Evening 
Post to the friends of Negro suf- 
frage and from time to time pub- 
lished arguments in its behalf. 


Another matter of very great im- 
portance was the problem of edu- 
eating Negroes in that state. At 
first, education was not considered 
as belonging to every man. Many 
people thought of it as the privi- 
lege of the aristocracy. The only 
education which the Negroes re- 
ceived during the early days was 
provided by the abolitionists and 
a few of the prosperous members of 
their race in New York who were 
able to educate their own children. 

In the course of time, however, 
the popular movement, led by Hor- 
ace Mann, for the education of all 
the people, brought along the pub- 
lie schools at the expense of the 
state. Then the educational au- 
thorities had to face the question of 
admitting the Negroes to these pub- 
lie schools, The authorities would 
not agree to educate the races to- 
gether, but did make some meager 
provision for the education of the 
Negroes in separate schools. Here, 
as in all cases of segregation, the 
Negroes were neglected, and their 
schools fell far below the standard 
of those maintained for other chil- 
dren. William Cullen Bryant 
throughout this period took occa- 
sion to expose the injustice of such 
methods and to emphasize the need 
for adequate support of the Negro 
schools. 
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With such a clear record he faced 
the great crisis of this country 
when it was rent asunder by the 
War of the Rebellion. The Kve- 
ning Post, while not approving 
everything being done by the Fed- 
eral Government, was a staunch 
supporter of the Union; and when 
the conflict took the turn of a war 
to destroy slavery, Bryant gave the 
effort his most hearty approval. 

The Negro became free as a re- 
sult of the Civil War, but to secure 
the freedmen in this new status, 
friendly men and positive measures 
were necessary. Bryant, while ex- 
pressing his joy over the triumph 
of freedom in his poem entitled 
‘‘The Death of Slavery,’’ inspired 
by the ratification of the Thirteenth 
Amendment, did something practi- 
cal for the freedmen, He contrib- 
uted freely to the boards organized 
for the relief and the education of 
the freedmen in the South and 
served as a responsible member of 
several of these agencies. 


This record, therefore, certainly 
justifies the listing of William Cul- 
len Bryant among the sincere 
friends of humanity and the ad- 
vance agents of democracy. The 
Negroes of America should never 
forget William Cullent Bryant. 

How may we account for such a 
man? William Cullen Bryant, the 
American romanticist, revealed in 
his life and writings the same love 
of freedom as was characteristic of 
the English romanticists, whom he 
knew and admired. Born and 
reared in Puritan New England, he 
emphasized all the fundamentals 
of ‘‘demoeracy’’: freedom of 
thought, freedom to communicate 
one’s thoughts, freedom of speech 
and publie discussion, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of con- 
science, especially freedom of wor- 
ship. These freedoms in his opin- 
ion were not to be secured by vio- 
lence and force but by the wise and 
impartial legislation of a self-con- 
trolled and restrained people. 

Various influences were respon- 
sible for Bryant’s love of freedom. 
First, there was: the parental in- 
fluence. Bryant states in his auto- 
biography that his mother’s prompt 


condemnation of injustice im- 
pressed him forcibly in his early 
days and inspired him in later life 
to keep in view the great rule of 
right without regard to persons. 
Secondly, Bryant was born in New 
England, where one historian 
claims that persecuted minorities 
set up ‘‘the first democracies.’’ 
Thirdly, his reading certainly must 
have influenced him. Later in life 
he mentions the stirring effect upon 
him when he read Halleck’s ‘‘Mar- 
co Bozzaris.’’ Fourthly, there were 
his friends and associates, many of 
whom, like the Sedgwicks, were 
philanthropists and reformers im- 
bued with a love of justice and lib- 
erty. Finally, there was without 
doubt the most powerful influence 
of all, that of nature. Many of his 
poems reveal the appeal of the 
grandeur and magnitude of nature 
in her varied forms, At one time 
it is the forest whose groves were 
God’s first temples. At another 
time the expanding vastness of the 
prairies attracts him. Again the 
mountain range of the Apennines, 
where winds and cloud know no 
barriers, is a mirror for the ‘‘heart 
that sighs for freedom.’’ The new 
moon first glimpsed by the captive 
makes him dream of freedom. The 
winds that have never been captive 
were born in freedom, able to go 
when and where they will.* Cer- 
tainly this freedom in Nature in- 
tensified the germ of freedom in 
Bryant’s temperament. His letters 
written from New York to his wife 
at Great Barrington reveal his dis- 
like for the stifling city and his 
longing for the freedom of country 
life. He would, therefore, often 
make trips to nearby country 
places. It is pertinent to mention 
here the influence of Bryant’s ex- 
tensive travels in the United States 
and Europe. These travels certain- 
ly gave him a deep sense of free- 
dom. 


The variety of influences upon 
Bryant is equalled by the variety 
of ways in which he manifested his 
love of freedom: his changes in 
modes of living and conduct, his 
attitude toward different aspects 
of life, his activities covering a long 
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period of years, and finally his 
writings themselves. 

The frequent changes he made in 
living and conduct are significant. 
His change of residence from Great 
Barrington to New York was due 
to his impatience at the restrictions 
of provincialism. His change in 
vocation from law to poetry and 
journalism was due not only to his 
doubts about the possibility for 
complete honesty in the legal pro- 
fession but also to his disappoint- 
ment at the failure of legal ma- 
chinery to secure complete justice 
in all instances. His frequent 
changes in party affiliation from 
the Federalist to the Democratic, 
then to the Free-soil and back 
again to the Democratic were due 
to his independence of the party 
when the party adopted wrong pol- 
icies. 

Equally important with these 
changes are his attitudes on differ- 
ent phases of life. His conception 
of America as a country where free- 
dom and liberty would eventually 
triumph is seen in ‘‘The Ages,’’ 
‘*The Lapse of Time,’’ and ‘‘Our 
Country’s Call.’’ His belief in free- 
dom of expression is revealed by 
‘‘The Embargo,’’ a youthful poem 
rebuking President Jefferson; in a 
‘*Fourth of July Ode’’ denouncing 
the United States in her war with 
England (1812-1814) ; and in a let- 
ter written years later to Lincoln, 
objecting to the President’s policy 
toward currency. Most significant, 
however, is Bryant’s attitude to- 
ward journalism. Departing from 
the traditional attitude that a 
newspaper should reflect party sen- 
timent, he forged a new avenue to 
freedom in advocating that the 
chief function of a newspaper was 
to afford opportunity for indepen- 
dent, untrammeled expression on 
all matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the people. 

Furthermore, Bryant’s literary 
eriticism displays the romantic 
quest for freedom. He adopts a 


*See the following poems, respectively : 
‘*A Forest Hymn,’’ ‘‘The Prairies,’’ 
‘«The Hunter of the Prairies,’’ ‘‘To the 
Apennines,’’ ‘*The New Moon,’’ and 
**The Winds.’’ 
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variety of verse-forms, including 
the Spenserian stanza, the iambic 
tetrameter, and blank verse. His 
essay on American poetry deplores 
the servile imitation (by American 
former writers) of English litera- 
ture and pleads for originality of 
expression. An address on Burns 
admires the peasant poet who lib- 
erated Scottish poetry by his noble 
use of dialect and his emphasis up- 
on the importance of the common- 
place. Another speech praises 
Goethe’s reforms and innovations 
in German literature at a time 
when French models were slavishly 
imitated. Worthy of note also is 
Bryant’s edition of an anthology, 
Iibrary of Poetry and Song in 
which he devotes an entire section 
to ‘‘Poems of Patriotism and Free- 
dom.’’ Ineluded here are such stir- 
ring poems as Croly’s ‘‘The Death 
of Leonidas,’’ Macaulay’s ‘‘ Hora- 
tius at the Bridge,’’ Cowper’s 
‘*Boadicea,’” and Boker’s ‘‘The 
Black Regiment,’’ the latter being 
a tribute to the valor of the colored 
soldiers with their battle-cry of 
‘*Freedom! or leave to die.’’ 


Turning to a review of Bryant’s 
activities, we find that they consti- 
tute a continuous performance in 


the name of freedom. He believed 
that the primary function of the 
government was to give the indi- 
vidual an opportunity to expand in 
accordance with the demands of 
reason, conscience, and freedom. It 
is not strange, then, to find Bryant 
raising contributions and support- 
ing rallies for the persecuted. He 
obtained legal redress for the un- 
justly treated. He defended the 
right of labour to group bargain- 
ing. He was a staunch believer in 
religious toleration. He upheld the 
right of free speech and discussion : 
for example, he defended the right 
of John Quincey Adams to present 
anti-slavery petitions to a reluctant 
House and the right of the colored 
voters of New York to petition the 
legislature of New York for suf- 
frage on the same terms as those of 
the white voters. Note the editorial 
on this point in the Evening Post: 
‘‘The right to discuss freely and 
openly; by speech, by the pen, by 


the press, all political : questions, 
and to examine and animadvert on 
all political institutions, is a right 
so clear and certain, so interwoven 
with other liberties, so necessary, in 
fact, to their existence, that with- 
out it we must fall at once into 
despotism or anarchy.”’ 

Bryant’s belief in the right of 
the individual to liberty is especial- 
ly revealed in his anti-slavery ac- 
tivities. Free from the fanaticism 
of the over-zealous abolitionist, he 
ardently advocated freedom of the 
slave. From 1820 to 1861 he used 
his influence as editor and orator 
to effect the abolition of slavery, 
which he celebrated in a poem, 
“The Death of Slavery.’’ Bryant 
was also a champion of freedom of 
trade and freedom of exchange. 

Finally, the writings of Bryant 
reveal the theme of freedom: edi- 
torials, addresses and speeches, let- 
ters, and poems pay respect to he- 
roes of freedom in every land and 
clime. Very appropriate, then, is 
the poet’s conception of freedom in 
‘‘The Antiquity of Freedom’’ not 
as a beautiful, delicate maiden but 
as an ancient warrior scarred in 
the conflict against tyranny and 
oppression. Familiar from child- 
hood with accounts of revolutionary 
heroes, Bryant praises their deeds 
in ‘‘Seventy-Six,’’ a poem of the 
‘‘lionhearted’’ men of Concord and 
Lexington; in ‘‘The Song of Mar- 
ion’s Men,’’ an account of the brave 
Southern warriors; and in ‘‘The 
Mountain Boys,’’ which celebrates 
the capture of the British fort of 
Ticonderoga by the Vermonters un- 
der the command Ethan Allen. The 
heroes of the Civil War are com- 
mended in a Decoration Day num- 
ber of the Recorder; Bryant says, 
‘‘Their memory will survive many 
thousands of generations of spring 
flowers which men will gather on 
their graves.’’ 

Not only did the epic struggle 
for freedom in America enlist Bry- 
ant’s sympathy but also the strug- 
gle in foreign countries. His sym- 
pathy with the Greeks is seen in 
‘‘The Massacre at Scio,’’ ‘‘The 
Greek Partisan,’’ and the ‘‘The 
Greek Boy.’’ An address delivered at 
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Great Barrington in 1823 mentions 
Greece as the ‘‘real cradle of lib- 
erty in which the earliest republics 
were rocked.’’ Bryant’s interest in 
Spain is seen in ‘‘Romero,’’ a poem 
ending with a vision of Spain’s 
final deliverance from the oppres- 
sion of the ‘‘perjured Ferdinand.’’ 
‘‘The Spanish Revolution’’ cele- 
brates the revolt of the Spanish 
against the despot Napoleon. Some 
of the Spanish translations are an- 
cient ballads revealing the ideal of 
freedom in the knights of old Gra- 
nada. A sonnet ‘‘ William Tell’’ 
recalls the bravery of Switzerland. 
Incidentally, in a speech on Schil- 
ler, ‘‘the poet of Freedom,’’ Bryant 
cites ‘‘ William Tell’’ as an exam- 
ple of the democratic principle of 
freedom and independence. A 
speech at a testimonial banquet in 
honor of the Hungarian exile, Lou- 
is Kossuth, pays tribute to Hun- 
gary as a lone upholder of freedom 
in a captive Europe. A dinner 
speech made when Mr. Romero, the 
Mexican minister, visited the Unit- 
ed States, congratulates the Mexi- 
eans for successfully frustrating 
the attempts of Maxmilian, Napo- 
leon’s ‘‘hired assassin’’ to force 
‘*European absolutism’’ upon an 
unoffending republic. Italy’s con- 
tribution to freedom is seen in 
‘The Knight’s Epitaph’’ and in 
an address of 1871 on Italian Unity 
which celebrates a ‘‘new and signal 
triumph of liberty and constitu- 
tional government.’’ The ode 
‘*Italy’’ with its recurring refrain 
‘‘Italy Shall be free!’’ is another 
instance of Bryant’s sympathy. 
The last speech that Bryant made 
was delivered at the unveiling of 
a bronze bust of Giuseppe Mazzini, 
the Italian revolutionist. At the 
close of the oration there is a mag- 
nificent apostrophe to Mazzini as a 
champion of civil and religious lib- 
erty. 

Thus, by word and deed did Bry- 
ant consistently champion the ideal 
of liberty. Justly does he deserve 
to be remembered not only as the 
ereator of ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ and 
‘‘The Fringed Gentian’’ but. as an 
ardent apostle of freedom in all of 
its various aspects. 
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Elijah Parish Lovejoy 


(Continued from page 26) 


enemies that blood kindred to that 
which flowed in his veins had flowed 
freely on the plains of Lexington 
and on the heights of Bunker Hill, 
and that his blood would flow as 
freely as if it were water, ‘‘ere,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I surrender my right to 
plead the cause of truth and right- 
eousness before my fellow citizens 
and in the face of all oppressors.’’ 

Choosing between free speech 
and his position, he resigned the 
editorship, but the Observer soon 
changed hands and Lovejoy re- 
turned to the staff. 

In St. Louis in 1836 Lovejoy 
reached the crisis of his career on 
the occasion of the lynching and 
burning of a Negro offender called 
McIntosh. The judge declared the 
criminals innocent. For denounc- 
ing such a miscarriage of justice 
Lovejoy’s office and equipment 
were destroyed by a mob. He then 
moved to Alton, Illinois, a few 
miles from St. Louis across the Mis- 
sissippi River. The mob followed 
him there, and again destroyed 
his press. He secured another press 
and the mob destroyed that and a 
few days later attacked Lovejoy 
while he was visiting his wife at 
the home of his mother-in-law in 
St. Charles, Missouri. 


Lovejoy was then warned by his 
enemies to leave Alton. His timid 
friends urged him to flee for his 
life, but Lovejoy answered them 
by purchasing another press to con- 
tinue his attack on slavery. He de- 
clared that, God helping him, he 
would fight to death for the princi- 
ples of free speech, free soil and 
free men. The mob, urged by John 
Hogan, a Methodist minister, and 
later a member of Congress, rushed 
upon the plant, fired upon the 
building and shot at the defenders 
as they came out to strike back. 
The mayor and the local officials 
gave the reformer no protection. 
Lovejoy himself was shot down, re- 
ceiving five bullets, three of them in 
his breast. Thus went to his grave 
the courageous advocate of real 
democracy. His immortal words 


in that last hour were: ‘‘If the 
laws of my country fail to protect 
me, I shall appeal to my God, and 
with Him I shall rest my cause. I 
can die at my post, but I cannot 
desert it.’’ 


Democracy Despised 


(Continued from page 27) 


ward prosperity and general wel- 
fare. 

The glory of Phillips, Garrison, 
Parker, Brown, and Sumner, how- 
ever, has not faded and will not. 
History has nothing to fear from 
propaganda. The biased, ill-de- 
signing debunkers like Lloyd and 
Craven will continue to attack the 
abolitionists just as U. B. Phillips, 
W. L. Fleming and Claude Bowers 
have attacked the friends of de- 
mocracy, but truth crushed to the 
earth will rise again and will give 
honor to whom honor is due. In 
proportion as we realize the mean- 
ing of democracy and learn to sac- 
rifice to attain at least some modi- 
cum of it we shall become ashamed 
of those who have misled us in de- 
fending aristocracy and autocracy. 
These evils have brought the world 
to the lowest level of the centuries 
—to a self-exterminating conflict 
which is destroying all the good 
which has been accumulated dur- 
ing the ages. 





Louisa Alcott’s 
Contribution to 


Democracy 
(Continued from page 28) 


wished ; but she got advice now and 
then, suggestions dropped gently 
by the owner of that hospitable 
library.’’ And here, too, in the 
home of Emerson, sitting before 
the broad, white-paneled fireplace. 
Bronson Alcott, Louisa’s father, 
talked and argued with that wise 
man and ‘‘sometimes there sat with 
them a very shy young man who 
did not say much, but whose ideas 
were like clear flame when once he 
gave voice to them. Henry Tho- 
reau, so diffident that very few peo- 
ple ever could say they really knew 
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him, was a warm and close friend 
of the Alcott and Emerson fami- 
lies.”” A young girl as impression- 
able as Louisa Alcott could not but 
be influenced by this wonderful 
talk which we have no doubt she 
must have heard at varied times. 
And not only was she a mere spec- 
tator at these gatherings but later 
she and her sister were given their 
lessons, when not in attendance at 
school, by their father and Henry 
Thoreau. 

As Louisa Alcott approached her 
early thirties, the firing on Fort 
Sumter proclaimed the start of the 
Civil War. Concord, Massachusetts, 
the Alecott’s home, was especially 
coneerned with the outbreak of the 
War. The hero of Harper’s Ferry, 
John Brown, had come to this Mas- 
sachusetts village in 1856 and had 
made many connections there, es- 
pecially through Bronson Aleott, 
who had been born in Connecticut 
not far from John Brown’s birth- 
place. 

In the spring before the raid on 
Harper’s Ferry, Brown had visited 
his friends in this quiet village and 
had been allowed to speak in the 
Town Hall, Most of Concord was 
sympathetic toward the Abolition 
Movement and many people flocked 
to hear him. Rifles and funds were 
seeretly given him, and it seems as 
if Bronson Alcott was responsible 
for collecting these funds, as John 
Brown later referred to him in his 
notes as his ‘‘financial patron.’’ 

When the news of John Brown's 
capture reached Concord, his fol- 
lowers lost hope; yet at the hour of 
his execution, Emerson, Aleott and 
others held a memorial service in 
the Town Hall. ‘‘Aleott read the 
service for the death of a martyr. 
... Thoreau spoke and so did Emer- 
son.”’ 

Louisa Alcott watched these 
events taking place with rising feel- 
ings of emotion. ‘‘I am glad,’’ said 
she, ‘‘that I have lived to see the 
anti-slavery movement and this last 
heroic act in it!’’ How little she 
knew that this was by no means 
the death-knell of that struggle but 
the fatal beginning. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Why do 
Negroes ? 


white people hate 

The answer to this question in- 
volves a study of human nature. 
It is natural for a man to have a 
sort of hostile attitude toward 
someone who looks different from 
himself. This first attitude results 
from differentness. It did not re- 
quire a long time, however, for the 
white man to draw near to the man 
in ebony. When the white man 
finally approached the black man 
he found out that he could impose 
upon him, as the white man 
thought, without his finding it out. 
The white man saw that he could 
vet the raw materials from the 
black man’s home and eventually 
take the black man himself far 
away from his native shores to be 
exploited. Since the black man had 
not the organized brute foree to 
prevent this exploitation by the 
white man, the latter could easily 
justify his deeds, especially when 
most whites believed that they were 
the chosen people to rule the uni- 
verse. 

The white man, had 
some moral sense which condemned 
his evil course, and his conscience 
at first worried him. By and by, 
however, the philosophers of race 
hate came to the rescue. Every- 
body known to be Christianized ac- 
cepted the Bible without question, 
and they went to the Bible to find 
justification for slavery. They 
found in the Bible the passage, 
‘*Cursed be Canaan,’’ for Ham, the 
father of Canaan, had laughed at 
his father’s nakedness when the 
latter was under the influence of 
wine. Shem and Japheth covered 
up his nakedness when they discov- 
ered it. And Noah said, ‘‘ Blessed 
be the Lord God of Shem, and Ca- 
naan shall be his servant.’’ He said 
further: ‘‘God shall enlarge Ja- 
pheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be 
his servant.’’ Now it was said that 
Negroes descended from Ham, who 
was thus cursed with slavery ac- 


however, 


cording to the Bible, and this book 
was the only revelation that man 
had of God. The ministers of that 
gospel of slavery, therefore, 
preached to the masters the doc- 
trine that they were fulfilling the 
Seriptures in making slaves of the 
Negroes, for God hated them so 
that he put this curse on Ham and 
the Negroes, his descendants. Now 
if God hated them, what objection 
could there be raised to the white 
man’s hating them and _ holding 
them in slavery. These preachers 
said to the slaves, then, ‘‘Servants, 
obey your masters, for it is right in 
the Lord.’’ God, according to this 
idea, had made the Negroes slaves, 
not the white man, Of course, the 
native African, brought to America 
where he was taught this new reli- 
gion of hate and its justification, 
did not understand. The only 
thought he had was that this so- 
called ‘‘God’’ was rather hard on 
the poor black man. Yet this was 
the religion which they taught both 
whites and blacks in America for 
two and a half centuries, and some 
are teaching it today. If vou teach 
a man a thing for three centuries 
he may learn it and may learn it 
well. Whites, therefore, hate Ne- 
groes and the Negroes hate them- 
selves. 

Another reason for despising the 
Negroes was the white man’s belief 
that the Negro belonged to an in- 
ferior race. Taking the Negroes as 
the Americans and Europeans first 
found them in Africa, the aggres- 
sors soon saw that the blacks had a 
culture different from that of the 
so-called civilized parts of the 
world. Every point of difference 
was taken as an evidence of in- 
feriority, when as a matter of fact 
those natives had certain customs 
superior to those of the Americans 
and Europeans. But they were 
different, and difference meant in- 
feriority. When earried away into 
America and enslaved without the 
opportunity for enlightenment ac- 
eording to modern standards, the 


Negroes could not keep up with the 
master class that held them down, 
and this was taken as further evi- 
dence of the inferiority of the black 
man. 

Now, they said, since this inferior 
being cannot keep abreast of 
things, he must be subordinated— 
put in a special place and kept 
there in order not to inconvenience 
the white man. Any effort to get 
out of this place set apart for this 
inferior element must be met with 
drastic methods of blood and iron 
in order to carry out the will of the 
‘‘God’’ who has set the superior 
above the inferior. As late as 1904, 
Henry Gassaway Davis, who ran 
for the vice-presidency of the 
United States with Judge Parker, 
the presidential candidate, exco- 
riated Theodore Roosevelt, the op- 
posing candidate for President, 
saying that the people of this coun- 
try should defeat Roosevelt for the 
reason that while President he, in 
inviting Booker T. Washington to 
dine at the White House, had 
broken bread with a man whom 
God had not made his social equal. 
Many inhabitants of America reli- 
giously support this position, and 
have made laws to enforce the seg- 
regation required to maintain it. 
In this respect Europeans are a 
little different. 


What is the objection to race 
hate? 

The large majority of whites 
teach and perpetuate race hate 
rather than object to the policy 
which it necessitates. They insist 
that by despising the Negro the 
white man will hold himself aloof 
from the Negro and thus develop 
in his purity as the advance agent 
of civilization, and it gives the Ne- 
gro the chance to remain in a back- 
ward state where he belongs. A few 
white persons of vision, however, do 
not think that the policy of race 
hate is sound. It may satisfy for 
the moment those of bitter feeling 

(Continued on page 44) 
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LUTHER PORTER JACKSON —- HISTORIAN 


HIS is a story of a boy who 
asked many questions; of a 
boy who beeame a lad and 
read the answers to his questions ; 
of a lad who became a man and 
searched long and well — doing 
what we call research — until he 
himself could write the answers to 
his questions and publish them in 
newspapers, magazines and books 
that others, boys and girls, men 
and women might read, 

The boy, who later became the 
man, was Luther Porter Jackson. 
He was born July 11, 1892, in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. His father, Ed- 
ward Jackson, was a dairyman. 
His mother, Delilah Culverson 
(Jackson) was one of the earliest 
school teachers of Kentucky. 


Some of the first questions that 
Luther asked were answered, of 
course, by his father, his mother, 
and his eleven brothers and sisters. 
As soon as he had learned to read, 
however, he delighted in finding 
the answers to his own questions. 


Most of the questions that Luther 
asked were history questions. He 
liked to read all kinds of papers 
and books, but he liked best to read 
stories of what people had done. 
He asked who the presidents of our 
country were and he read until he 
knew from memory their names 
and what they had done. He want- 
ed to know all about the men who 
had defended our country and he 
wept when he read how Washing- 
ton and his men suffered at Valley 
Forge. This young man played and 
worked with his brothers and sis- 
ters, but he read constantly. Of- 
ten at midnight when he sat beside 
an old oil lamp reading to find the 
answer to some question, his father 
or mother would call to him to put 
out the lamp and go to bed before 
he ruined his eyes. 

Each of the Jackson children fin- 
ished the grades in the public 
school at his home and.the Chan- 
dler Normal School, an imstitution 
of the American Missionary Asso- 
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ciation at Lexington. .In the 
Chandler School, there were white 
teachers from the North. Luther 
enjoyed going to this school. He 
was greatly impressed with the way 
the teachers helped him. He want- 
ed to know why they, white teach- 
ers of the North and others like 
them all over the Southland, were 
willing to come to the South to 
teach Negro boys and girls. When 
he had asked this question, the lad 
realized for the first time that one 
may not find the answers to all 
questions in books. 

Luther P. Jackson, the young 
man, went to Fisk University. He 
became a member of the first course 
in Negro history that was taught in 
any college. His teacher, Dr. George 
E. Haynes, used no textbook, Lu- 


ther Jackson was thrilled when he 
listened to lectures on the Negro 
and astonished when he found how 
little had been written about the 


race. Now he really asked ques- 
tions. He knew that, although the 
answers were not in books, the facts 
about Negroes, their lives, their ed- 
ucation, must be somewhere. He 
determined to find them. 


L. P. JACKSON 


Now, too, Luther Jackson learned 
much about a man who felt as he 
did. This man, Carter G. Wood- 
son, is an historian, whose life has 
been given to finding facts about 
Negro life and history. Luther 
Jackson has been inspired by the 
work of Carter G. Woodson, This 
young man realized that he, too, 
could find the answers to his ques- 
tions, the facts that he wanted to 
know if he would but search for 
them diligently. 

Many things were to claim the 
time and interest of Luther Jack- 
son, the man. He studied and re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from Fisk University in 1914; 
the degree of Master of Arts from 
Columbia University in 1922. In 
1937, he received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in History from 
the University of Chicago, He had 
always liked history. When he be- 
gan to teach, he taught history. He 
taught in South Carolina and in 
Kansas before he came to Virginia. 
He is now Professor of History at 
Virginia State College and Chair- 
man of the Social Science unit. 

His questions about laxity in 
civic participation led him to con- 
duet an annual drive to increase 
Negro voting strength. He is Pres- 
ident of the Virginia Voters 
League. His questions about better 
business practices for Negroes led 
him to organize the Petersburg Ne- 
ero Business Association. He is the 
head of this organization. Each 
year he conducts many meetings. 
advertises and stages an Annual 
Food and Business Display. 

Dr. Jackson is the father of four 
children. His wife, Johnella M. 
Frazier (Jackson) is a graduate of 
Fisk University and a teacher of 
Piano at Virginia State College. 
Each year she accompanies as he 
trains and directs the Petersburg 
Community Chorus, a group of 
100 voices, 

Notwithstanding these and many 
other interests, Luther P. Jackson 
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has never lost his desire to know 
more about the Negro. On hot 
summer evenings he may be found 
back in the stacks of some library 
chuckling as he finds a line or two 
about the Negro. On cold winter 
days, he spends time in courthouses 
where he will pore over musty, dus- 
ty records to unearth some fact 
about his people. He has walked 
many roads all over the State of 
Virginia that he might talk with 
some very old person and get from 
him a fact about the Negro. 

Sometimes a man develops an in- 
terest that benefits himself alone. 
This has not been true of Luther P. 
Jackson. The articles that he has 
written are of inestimable value in 
helping us to see the contribution 
that a group of Americans have 
made to the history of their coun- 
try. For this reason, his research 
has brought him not only pleasure 
but recognition and honor as well. 
He has been made the State Chair- 
man of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
He is a member of the editorial 
board of The Journal of Negro His- 
tory—an associate of Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson. He is a member of the 
American Historical Association. 
In 1938, he was the winner of the 
one hundred dollar prize for the 
best article in The Journal of Ne- 
gro History. Dr. Jackson is the 
author of the History of the State 
Teachers Association of Virginia. 

This enterprising man has done 
these things because he asked ques- 
tions and could not rest until he 
had found the answers. He wanted 
especially to know about the Negro 
in Virginia. He asked: ‘‘ What 
did the Negro do during the days 
of slavery? What did he do about 
churches and religion? Did he be- 
long to fraternal societies? Did he 
believe in legal marriage? What 
schools did he attend? Who taught 
him? What did he do in business? 
Did he buy property—houses and 
lots?’’ To each of these questions, 
he found an answer. 

Some of the titles of his articles 
are: ‘‘Economic Advancement of 
Negroes in Virginia,’’ ‘‘ Negro Bus- 
iness Enterprises, ’’‘‘ Occupations, ”’ 


‘*F'raternal Societies,’’ ‘‘ Education 
and Schools,’’ ‘‘Building the Fam- 
ily—Legal Marriage,’’ ‘‘The Negro 
in the Days of Slavery,’’ ‘‘Buying 
Houses and Lots.’’ These articles 
have been published in The Peters- 
burg-Progress Index, The Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, in other Vir- 
ginia papers and in The Journal 
of Negro History. 

Another of the questions that 
Luther P. Jackson asked was: What 
did the Virginia Negro do for his 
country in the war of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Some of the facts 


that he found are given below. 


VirGinta NeGro SOLDIERS AND 
SEAMEN IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION* 


Many people know that the Ne- 
gro has fought in all the wars of 
our country, but few can tell you in 
just what way this has been done. 
This is a story of the part that the 
Virginia Negro played in the 
American Revolution. 

When the colonists decided to be 
free from British rule, each state 
organized its forces into units to 
fight for independence. Virginia 
formed four military units. One 
of these joined with units from 
other states and formed the Con- 
tinental Army. The other units 
were the state line, the state militia 
and the state navy. 

Negroes who were free and those 
who were slaves fought in each of 
these four units. Some of the Ne- 
groes offered their services—volun- 
teered; others were drafted, while 
some were enlisted as substitutes 
who fought in places of their mas- 
ters. 

In several of the Northern states 
a great many Negroes entered the 
army. There, some of them were 
placed in separate regiments, Vir- 
ginia, however, had no separate 
Negro regiments. The Negro men 
in the service were few compared 
with other groups, and they fought 


*Re-written from an article by Dr. 
Luther P. Jackson and published in The 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. XXVII, 
No. 3, July, 1942. 
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side by side with the white soldiers 
in the battles of the Revolution. 

Although some of the Negro 
troops served for a few months 
only, others fought throughout the 
entire period. They fought in all 
of the major battles of the Revolu- 
tion—at Brandywine and German- 
town, at Monmouth and Charles- 
town, at Savannah and Canden. 
They fought at Yorktown. 

The continental government had 
a unified navy made up of men 
from each of the states,.but, the 
eleven states also had ‘Mayies. 

In the Virginia nayyithere were 
about forty vessels. “Hach vet 
had ten or more guns. There we 
ships, brigs, brigantines, sloops, 
armed pilot boats and’ barges. These 
ships were not manned by an equal 
number of men. Some had a crew 
of as few as twenty-five men; some 
had crews of over a hundred. On 
some ships one Negro only was a 
member of the crew; on others at 
least ten Negroes were members. 

It was not the purpose of the au- 
thorities to permit Negroes to fight 
in the Revolution. In 1775, strict 
orders were issued against the en- 
listment of any Negroes, free or 
slave. Later, when the American 
patriots realized that they might be 
defeated, orders were issued that 
only free Negroes should be ad- 
mitted. In spite of this later or- 
der, slaves, too, fought for their 
country. They entered the service 
(1) as runaways, (2) as enrollees 
who expected to be given their free- 
dom at the end of the war (3) as 
substitutes for their masters; and 
(4) as persons owned or hired by 
the Government. Everyone knew 
that only free men were permitted 
by law to fight, but the slaves either 
passed as freemen or were accepted 
in the army and navy by those who 
knew that the law was being broken. 

There were definite reasons why 
slaves were admitted to the armed 
forces. For three years, the war 
was fought in the North. In 1779, 
however, the British began to raid 
Virginia. When these raids first 
began many men were eager to de- 
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During the month of November 
we have many heroes of democracy 
to keep in mind. We shall not for- 
get that Benjamin Banneker, Negro 
inventor and astronomer, was born 
on the 9th of November in 1731; 
that on the 17th of this same month 
in 1892 Behanzin, King of Daho- 


ANGELINA GRIMKE 


REMEMBER 


mey, made his last stand against 
the French imperialists in defense 
of his native land; that on the 
same day of this month in 1636 
Henrique Dias, distinguished Ne- 
gro general, won the decisive bat- 
tle against the Dutch aggressors in 
Brazil; that on the last day of this 
month in 1492 Askia the Great 
claimed the throne of the Songhay 
vacated by the death of Sonni Ali. 

While remembering these distin- 
cuished characters of African blood 
we must honor also those daring 
members of the other race who 
fought battles for the Negro when 
he was not in a position to help 
himself—William Cullen Bryant. 
the liberal minded poet, born on 
the 3rd of November; Bishop Wil- 
liam Meade, a promoter of the re- 
ligious instruction of Negroes in 
Virginia, who saw light first on the 
11th of this month in 1789 ; Stephen 
S. Foster, the uncompromising abo- 
litionist, born also on this same day 
of the month in 1809; Andrew Car- 
negie, the first philanthropist to set 
the example of giving large sums 
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for the enlightenment of the Ne- 
groes, born on the 25th in 1835; 
Sara Grimké, the South Carolina 
abolitionist, born on the 26th in 
1792; Wendell Phillips, the match- 
less orator of the abolition cause, 
born on the 29th in 1811; and Lou- 
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CHILDREN 


Things to Be Done 


During this month every student 
of history should try to keep in 
mind and stamp indelibly on his 
memory the names and careers of 
the heroes of democracy who were 
born during this month. They gave 
their time and means and in some 
eases their lives for free soil, free 
speech and free men. One way to 
assist in remembering these dis- 
tinguished persons is not only to 
talk about them and read sketches 
of them but to visit the places 
where they lived and accomplished 
their great deeds, 

Students in and near St. Louis 
ean easily visit the place in Alton 
where Lovejoy died for freedom. 
Alton, the spot, is just forty miles 
away across the Mississippi in II- 
linois. Students in New York City 
ean easily reach the home of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant; and those in 
New England ean find their way 
to the scenes of his childhood. 
Likewise students in and near Bos- 
ton may seek the homes and places 
where Stephen 8S. Foster, Sara 
Grimké, Wendell Phillips, and Lou- 
isa May Alcott served the cause of 
liberty. Andrew Carnegie’s noble 
service to humanity may be seen in 
almost every large city of the coun- 
try where he established libraries 
to enlighten the people. He did 
much for Tuskegee when in 1904 he 
gave that school $600,000, the larg- 
est amount which any philanthro- 
pist had given a Negro institution 
up to that time. 


Questions on the 
October Issue 


1. Why is it difficult to define “de- 


mocracy ?” 


2. What is the general difference be- 
tween the definitions of democ- 
racy as given by William Jennings 
Bryan, Abraham Lincoln, John 
Fiske, the Greeks, and _ the 


Athenians? 


3. Before America can better ap- 
proach a working democracy what 
must be done in the United 
States? Explain at length. 


4. State some of the most direct ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
economic imperialism. 


the error made in 
the 


What was 
launching a democracy at 
Federal Convention of 1787? 


What are the conclusions to be 
drawn from Julian H. Lewis’s The 
Biology of the Negro? 


What should the Negro do at 
present in order to cope with a 
rapidly changing labor market? 


What can every Negro do in order 
to get the greatest advantages out 
of this present crisis and at the 
same time prolong the gains? 


Summarize the story of “Prem- 


peh the Last Ashanti King.” 


Define the following terms in 
reference to history. These words 
and their meanings are too im- 
portant today for you to guess 


about: 


Impasse 
Imperialism 
Impregnable 
[ncendiaries 
Indemnity 
Interdependent 
Malevolent despot 
Melee 
Monarchy 
Mercantilism 
Oligarchy 
Palaver 
Panoply 
Protegée 
Punitive 
Recourse 
Stipend 
Subterfuge 
Tyranny 
Unostentatious 
Vociferous 
Writ of habeas 


corpus 


Aborigines 
Allocated 
Amalgamation 
Annihilated 
Aristocracy 
Benevolent despot 
Capitalism 
Caricature 
Compound 
Commentator 
Decimate 
Demean 
Detribalization 
Divine right 
Demagogues 
Emigration 
Emissaries 
Extermination 
Feudalism 
Formidable 
Frustrated 
Ghetto 
Humanitarianism 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 
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Book of the Month 


The Drums of Morning, by Phillip 
Van Doren Stern (Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., Garden City, New 
York, 1942, price $3.00) is a grip- 
ping volume. This is the Abolition 
Movement compressed, dramatized, 
and enacted through the formative 
years of the life of a hero of a novel. 
It is the story of Elijah Lovejoy, John 
Brown and Garrison, of Fred Douglass 
and Theodore Parker, the serene Quak- 
ers and the indefatigable Southern 
Abolitionists. It relates of Bleeding 
Kansas and the Fugitive Slave Act, of 
Lincoln and Douglass and the Free 
Soilers, of the opening guns at Fort 
Sumter and on throughout the long, 
bloody surge of the Civil War until 
Appomattox. The unifying thread is 
a convincing love story, full of action 
and excitement, with all the plot and 
counter-plot of a good, old fashioned 
romance. But Jonathan’ Bradford, 
whose father dies with Elijah Lovejoy 
at Alton in the beginning of the story, 
is no movie hero. Possessed with a 
fanatic desire to strike the blow at 
slavery he had promised his dying 
father, he meets the noted anti-slavery 
men of Boston and later begins a 
hazardous journey to the Southland to 
learn of slavery at first hand. Then it 
is that life catches him up and tosses 
him this way and that, as life always 
does with one possessed of a great 
ideal and filled with shining hope and 
courage. There is Lucy, whom Jona- 
than never realizes he loves until she 
is another man’s wife, and Caroline. 
not quite the ideal of maiden modesty 
and innocent virtue most of the lush 
romances of the Lost Cause portray, 
who all but makes him forget his high 
purposes. And with the coming of the 
War, the dust and din of battle are not 
for Jonathan. The bitter horrors of 
Andersonville Prison and a stone for- 
tress in Charleston teach him that war 
is made of many more ingredients 
than merely the gallant, desperate 
charge and the overwhelmed, fleeing 
enemy. It is a much chastened hero 
who muddles through the war period, 
all that time a captive of the Con- 
federacy but never a soldier of the 
Union, to begin a new life at the close 
of the struggle on a Pennsylvania 
farm. 

Fiction and fact are _ indissolubly 
bound together in this novel. Yet there 
will be some who will immediately 
cry: propaganda; bad art. There will 
be objections to the documentation at 
the end of the book, where the author 
carefully lists the sources for his vari- 
ous scenes, anticipating, no doubt, the 
scoffers and unbelievers of the more 
lurid happenings. For The Drums of 
Morning if anything is more factual 
than even Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But 
there are few places in the story where 
even the most critical of readers can 
point to pamphleteering and _ thesis 
writing in place of plot, characteriza- 
tion, and setting. To the essentially 
dramatic material with which he deals, 
the author has combined with truth 


(Continued on page 47) 
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ANOTHER NEGRO HISTORIAN — 
LORENZO JOHNSTON GREENE 


EEPLY interested in the lo- 
LD cal history of the part of the 

country in which he grew 
up is Lorenzo Johnston Greene. He 
was born at Ansonia, Connecticut, 
where he attended the elementary 
schools and completed the high 
school course in preparation for 
college. He attended Howard Uni- 
versity and received there the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. From 
Howard he went to Columbia Uni- 
versity and secured the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1926. By this 
time he had become very much in- 
terested in Negro-American His- 
tory. He came then to Washing- 
ton and served for two years as an 
assistant to Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
in investigating the conditions of 
Negro labor. This effort resulted 
in the production under joint au- 
thorship of the book entitled The 
Negro Wage Earner. Later in con- 
nection with another investigator 
he made a study of the economic 
conditions of the Negroes of the 
District of Columbia and produced 
the work entitled The Employment 
of Negroes in the District of Co- 
lumbia. In 1933 Greene became an 
instructor in history at Lincoln 
University in Missouri and still 
holds this position with the rank of 
professor. 


Believing that he should 
strengthen himself further for se- 
rious research and teaching on the 
higher level, Greene returned to Co- 
lumbia in 1931 on a fellowship of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. He spent 
two years more there, specializing 
mainly under Professor Evarts B. 
Greene. It was during these years 
that Lorenzo Johnston Greene 
delved further into the study of the 
Negro in New England, a field 
which had long interested him. He 
finally offered as a thesis The Ne- 
gro in Colonial New England, 
which was accepted there in meet- 
ing the requirements for the degree 


By Tomasina TALLEY 


of Doetor of Philosophy in 1941. 
This work is now being published 
by the Columbia University Press. 

The public owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Lorenzo Johnston Greene 
for his The Negro in Colonial New 
England. In this book he has given 
the first and only authoritative 
treatment of this phase of Negro- 
American history. From newspa- 
pers, court records, letters, wills, 
diaries and other sources, this writ- 
er has brought to light a mass of 
hitherto unknown facts about the 
Negro in early New England. A\I- 
though he is a New Englander by 
birth, the author has presented his 
facts, uncolored by local or racial 
bias. 

The author tells about the New 
England slave trade, the buying 
and selling of Negroes on the auc- 
tion blocks. He discusses in detail 


the Negro population, its occupa- 
tions, and its behavior in bondage. 
In addition to writing of the slave 
as property the author treats of the 
Negro as a person—as the head of a 
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family, a member of the church, 
and a public servant. 

Dr. Greene’s findings have made 
a complete change in ideas regard- 
ing the Negro in colonial New Eng- 
land. Because of a shortage of la- 
bor the Puritans began the enslave- 
ment of Negroes somewhere be- 
tween 1624 and 1638, almost as soon 
as the colony was founded. Ne- 
groes were not the only race en- 
slaved, for the Puritans indiscrimi- 
nately made slaves of Indians, Ne- 
groes and white persons, The last 
mentioned were known as inden- 
tured servants. Of the three races, 
the Indian was the first to be en- 
slaved, his bondage dating from the 
Pequot Indian War of 1637. Un- 
til the end of the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, Indians, Negroes and white 
persons constituted New England’s 
labor class. 

Massachusetts, surprisingly 
enough, was the first English col- 
ony in America to engage in the 
slave trade. The New England 
slave trade was small in the seven- 
teenth century, but during the 
eighteenth century New England 
became the greatest slave-trading 
section of America. In this com- 
merece, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island took the lead. Connecticut 
and New Hampshire had less to do 
with this business. Boston was the 
chief slave port; Newport was its 
leading rival, but Salem, Newbury- 
port and Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts; Providence, Bristol and 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island; Hart- 
ford and New London, Connecti- 
cut, were’ among the many ports 
thus engaged. In these towns grew 
up a privileged class of slave-trad- 
ing barons among whom were some 
of the most famous names in colo- 
nial New England. Andrew and 
Peter Fanueil, Cornelius Waldo, 
George Cabot, Isaac and Jacob 
Royall, Sir William Pepperell, Gov- 
ernor Jonathan Belcher of Massa- 
chusetts ; James Brown and his four 
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sons, William Ellery, George 
Champlin, James De Wolfe, the 
Wantons of Rhode Island; and 
William Whipple of New Hamp- 
shire—these were only a few of the 
Puritans whose high public and so- 
cial positions rested upon the 
wealth gained from the slave trade. 

While the slave merchants dis- 
posed of most of their Negroes in 
the West Indies, the home market 
was not neglected, for unsalable or 
‘*refuse’’ Negroes, or those for 
whom no ready market existed 
abroad, were brought back to New 
England and sold for what they 
would bring. Slaves were sold at 
any place which suited the con- 
venience of the seller and his pros- 
pective customers: on board ship, 
from warehouses and stores, at the 
post office, at the printer’s, or even 
from the dealer’s home. 

After the appearance of regular 
newspapers in 1704, Negroes were 
conspicuously advertised in their 
columns along with meat, provi- 
sions, liquor, furniture and other 
miscellaneous goods. Frequently 
Negroes, whites and Indians were 
sold from the same auction block. 
Prices of slaves varied. The av- 
erage was probably between twenty 
and thirty pounds in the seven- 
teenth century and forty to fifty 
pounds sterling during the eight- 
eenth century. 

The Puritans justified slavery on 
economic, legal and spiritual 
grounds. Indians and Negroes were 
regarded as inferior beings divine- 
ly committed to their stewardship 
whom it was proper to destroy or 
enslave. Convinced that slave la- 
bor was essential to their prosper- 
ity, the Puritans bought and sold 
Negroes without scruple. In 1641, 
Massachusetts, being the first Eng- 
lish colony to take such action, 
made slavery legal. 

The Negro population of New 
England was relatively small, the 
largest number being reported on 
the eve of the American Revolu- 
tion. At that time, there were 16,- 
034 Negroes out of a total popula- 
tion of 659,446. Massachusetts, 
with 5,449 Negroes in 1776, and 
Connecticut, with 6,464 in 1774, led 


in Negro population. Rhode Is- 
land, with 4,697 Negroes in 1775, 
had the largest proportion of slaves. 
Although relatively few New Eng- 
land families held slaves, the au- 
thor overthrows the popular notion 
that only one or two slaves were 
owned by each household. He 
shows that the number of Negroes 
to a family ranged from one to six- 
ty. Even a few Negroes held slaves. 

The economic importance of the 
Negroes in New England was out 
of all proportion to their numbers. 
The failure of the Indians as labor- 
ers and the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining or retaining white iden- 
tured servants increased the en- 
slavement of Negroes. Their work 
depended upon the interests of the 
masters. The author proves that 
the New England slaves were not 
mainly house servants. Masters 
trained and employed their slaves 
in whatever calling suited their in- 
terests, whether farming, shipbuild- 
ing, tradirig, whaling, manufactur- 
ing or the skilled trades. The first 
newspaper in New Hampshire was 
printed by a Negro, and slaves 
helped to’ build the first Jewish 
Synagogue in Newport. Other 
slaves found employment as ped- 
dlers, managed farms, ships or 
stores and even acted as assistants 
to physicians. White workers ob- 
jected to Negroes performing 
skilled labor, but the masters over- 
rode their objections, leaving them 
filled with sullen _ resentment 
against the slaves. 

In New England, as in other col- 
onies, slave labor was controlled by 
special laws. The purpose of such 
codes was to protect the master in 
his property and to prevent dis- 
turbances and insurrections by the 
slaves. The codes applied to white 
indentured servants and Indian 
slaves also and occasionally even to 
free white minors. The harshness 
of the slave legislation was propor- 
tionate to the density of the Negro 
population. In 1740, Boston Ne- 
groes were forbidden to carry a 
cane or a stick, own a pig or even 
to buy provisions at the market. 
Slaves were similarly restricted in 
the Narragansett Country of Rhode 
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Island. Most of the slave legisla- 
tion carried penalties ranging from 
ten to thirty-one lashes. Harsh as 
these codes appear, however, they 
were far milder than those of the 
plantation colonies or even of 
nearby New York. 

Slavery in New England was 
tempered by the Old Testament, af- 
ter which the Puritans patterned 
their system of bondage. In keep- 
ing with the ancient Hebraic con- 
ception of slavery, the New Eng- 
land slave was considered a part of 
his master’s family and, as a conse- 
quence, held a position higher than 
that of the slave in the tobacco and 
rice colonies. Although generally 
regarded as property, his personal- 
ity was partly recognized. As a 
person, the New England slave 
could buy, receive, possess and be- 
queath property. He also enjoyed 
most of the rights of white freemen 
in the courts. He could contract. 
sue, offer testimony for or against 
white persons and pass upon his 
trial jurors. Furthermore, the wife 
of a slave was not compelled to tes- 
tify against him. Inquests were 
held over slaves suffering violent or 
unnatural deaths. Slaves, however, 
could neither vote nor serve on 
juries. 

Beginning in 1690, Negroes 
served as soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines in all the colonial wars and in 
the American Revolution as well. 
But Negroes, then as now, had to 
fight for the right to fight. Mili- 
tary service was accepted of Ne- 
groes only during times of urgent 
necessity. By 1660 both Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut prohibited 
Negroes from bearing arms. In 
times of war, however, this restric- 
tion was waived ; and Negroes, slave 
and free, fought in every branch of 
the armed forces of colonial New 
England, The muster rolls of the 
colonies are besprinkled with the 
names of such Negro soldiers as 
Cuff, Toney, Caesar, Sambo and 
Pompey. When the Revolution 
seemed imminent, Negroes like 
Peter Salem, Lemuel Haynes, Job 
Potomea, Isaiah Barjonah and 
others joined the Minutemen. Cris- 
pus Attucks, on March 5, 1770, had 
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already gained immortality as the 
first martyr of the patriot cause. 
New England Negroes fought at 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, suf- 
fered with Washington at Valley 
Forge, and were among the 3,000 
black patriots who helped to found 
American democracy. 

It was because of the religion of 
the Puritans that New England 
slavery was comparatively mild. 
Slaves, in the main, were well fed, 
housed, clothed and cared for in 
sickness. No laws prohibited the 
enlightenment of the slaves. There- 
fore, many masters educated their 
Negroes, thus enabling them to per- 
form skilled tasks or to hold respon- 
sible positions. Religious organiza- 
tions also furthered the education 
of slaves. Yet, Negroes sometimes 
were brutally flogged and even 
died under the lash. After 1680, 
the wilful killing of a slave became 
a capital crime in New England, 
but no master appears to have paid 
the death penalty for such a crime. 


Slaves amused themselves by 
dancing, pitching quoits, swim- 


ming, corn-huskines and story tell- 
ing. Election Day and Militia Day 
also provided opportunities for en- 
joyment. A type of diversion which 
seems to have been peculiar to New 
England slaves was the election of 
Negro ‘‘Governors,’’ which contin- 
ued until the nineteenth century. 
These occasions gave the blacks op- 
portunities to mimic the master 
class, enabled them to gain valuable 
political experience and served the 
master class as a subtle means of 
slave control. 

Owners showing slaves special 
consideration were rewarded by 
reciprocal acts of appreciation by 
their Negroes. Moderate as New 
England slavery was, the yoke of 
bondage proved so galling that 
occasionally slaves committed sui- 
cide. 

Most slaves showed their hatred 
of bondage in other ways. Together 
with Indian slaves and white in- 
dentured servants, they committed 
various crimes against the master 
class or their interests. Hundreds 
of slaves and servants ran away, of- 
ten taking with them part of their 





master’s clothing, money or other 


property. 
Chafing under their bondage, 
slaves frequently poisoned their 


masters, set their houses afire, blew 
up their dwellings and, through in- 
surrections, kept the master class in 
constant fear of servile revolts. For 
their crimes, barbarous punish- 
ments were sometimes meted out to 
the slaves: hanging, burning, burn- 
ing and hanging, hanging in chains, 
and banishment. 

The family life of the New Eng- 
land slaves was patterned after that 
of their masters. The Puritans 
went to extravagant lengths to pre- 
serve and protect family life. [l- 
licit sex relationships, whether be- 
fore or after marriage, were relent- 
lessly hunted down and severely 
punished. As members of their 
master’s households, slaves became 
subject to these controls, Sexual 
promiscuity, so common among the 
plantation slaves, was not tolerat- 
ed in New England. Slaves were 
compelled to marry, post their 
banns beforehand, and have their 
marriages performed and recorded 
in the same manner as for free 
white persons, 

The frequent intermarriage of 
slaves with Indians and white per- 
sons, both free and unfree, resulted 
in a relatively large number of 
mixed breeds, or mulattoes. Mas- 
sachusetts, not desiring an increase 
in these classes, followed the lead 
of Virginia and Maryland by pro- 
hibiting in 1704 intermarriage be- 
tween white persons and Negroes. 
The law, however, had little more 
effect in curbing amalgamations of 
the races than similar laws today. 

Although family life among New 
England slaves was protected, the 
slave family was subject to many 
disruptive influences. Even when 
married, the slaves remained the 
property of their masters and were 
subject to their orders. Puritan 
slaveholders broke up the slave 
family at will either by the sale or 
gift of parents, children or both. 
Children were commonly sold or 
given away like puppies. In es- 
sence, marriages of slaves did little 
more than to legalize sex intimacy. 
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With all its shortcomings, however. 
the New England slave family un- 
doubtedly enjoyed a higher status 
than elsewhere in colonial America. 

Since the Puritans believed that 
the Negroes were heathen, whose 
souls were to be saved through their 
enslavement, there should have 
been no opposition to their conver- 
sion. Yet, the New Englanders in 
the seventeenth century had the 
idea that conversion would result 
in the freeing of their slaves. Only 
after a struggle, did the Puritans, 
like the Episcopalians, gradually 
take the stand that conversion did 
not alter the slave status. When 
assured of the retention of their 
property, masters showed less op- 
position to having their slaves bap- 
tized. Conversion was promoted by 
religious services in the master’s 
homes, by the clergy and by reli- 
gious organizations, Christianity, 
however, was used to serve the in- 
terests of the masters. The Gospel 
was twisted to shackle the minds of 
the slaves by making them believe 
that God had enslaved them, that 
their ultimate salvation depended 
upon their faithful service to their 
masters and upon their content- 
ment in their servile condition. 
When admitted to the churches, Ne- 
eroes were segregated in the gal- 
leries or in the rear of the building 
and denied the right to pass upon 
discipline. Yet they participated 
in the singing, could be transferred 
from one chureh to another and 
could take part in the communion 
services. Relatively few slaves ap- 
pear to have been converted. The 
perverted religious doctrine which 
the ministers taught the slaves 
hardly induced the Negroes to ac- 
cept that faith. Nevertheless, the 
Christianization of slaves in colo- 
nial New England laid the basis 
for the Negro Church there after 
the Revolution. One of the. con- 
verted blacks, Lemuel Haynes, a 
free Negro, became a minister and 
served as pastor of several white 
churches. 

But Haynes was only one of a 
number of free Negroes. These per- 
sons won their freedom in various 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE REMARKABLE LIFE OF SCOTT BOND 


ROM slave to millionaire 

would be ostensibly a difficult 

feat to perform, but Scott 
Winfield Bond performed it and by 
no accident as of striking oil, find- 
ing a coal bed, or a silver mine. He 
achieved by hard work, business 
acumen, and an_ extraordinary 
poise and judgment in dealing with 
all sorts of people. To do this in 
the Deep South where just. fifty 
vears before slavery had declared, 
‘‘The Negro is our property, and 
ours forever ’? makes a truly 
fascinating tale. 

Seott Winfield Bond was born a 
slave near Livingstone, Madison 
County, Mississippi, in 1853, octo- 
roon son of a quadroon mother and 
a white father, one Wesley Rut- 
ledge, a manager of his uncle’s vast 
farm of.several thousand acres of 
land and over 500 slaves. Incidents 
of Seott’s early life gave no par- 
ticular clue to the dormant genius 
that slept within his bosom. He 
was property, and as such slavery 
would have sought and perhaps 
succeeded in reducing his mind to 
those baser channels wherein hope 
and aspiration die. 

Ann, Seott’s mother, was a 
housemaid of the Goodlows. She 
and another female slave and a 
male had been hired by the Good- 
low estate. One of the results of 
Ann’s coming to the Goodlow estate 
was the coming to her of a son, a 
nephew of the wealthy owner of the 


estate. Mrs. Goodlow herself 
wrapped the waif in swaddling 


clothes and named him Scott Win- 
field, probably meaning Winfield 
Scott, the great American general. 

It might be thought that being 
born under the -circumstances, a 
wealthy sire and abundance all 
around him, Bond’s path might 
have been considerably softened by 
the incident, but not so. Slaves 
frequently begotten in passion were 
forgotten in the ambitious search 
for power and place; were purpose- 
fully scorned in the traditional and 
innate vaingloriousness of race ego. 


By A. E. Perkins 


The mulatto, more often than not, 
was regarded as but the spurious 
spawn of an irresponsible and fur- 
tive passion, an act for which the 
father was regarded as without any 
responsibility. 

One of the bitter tragedies of 
slavery was the not infrequent un- 
requited love of mother and child 
for the white father. No evidence 
of affection by the mother could be 
publicly shown usually. There had 
to be maintained, therefore, usual- 
ly, a wise and discreet silence about 
such matters, this lest punishment 
ensue. Little Scott’s pathway was 
therefore softened but little, if any, 
by blood ties to aristocracy. 

One might well analyze the fol- 
lowing incident in his early life. 
One night his mother was looking 
through an old chest which held 
her’s and Seott’s Sunday clothes. 
Taking from it a cap and pair of 
shoes which she had affectionately 
held to through the years, she said, 
‘«These are the little red shoes and 
cap your father gave you.’’ Scott, 
having no fuller explanation, 
thought that she spoke of his step- 
father.. Beneath all of this we see 
a sort of tragedy, a melancholy 
drama in the suppressed life of the 
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mulatto. Through all of these years 
she had clung to these remem- 
brances of her stolen, abused and 
misplaced affections. 

But an incident in Bond’s life 
shows how deep and far blood ties 
may reach. When he hed grown to 
be a successful business man he 
made up his mind to find his father, 
and if he was in need to help him. 
Reaching Canton, Bond told a 
livery stable owner that he wanted 
to know the cost of conveyance to 
Livingstone, sixteen miles away. 
‘* All right, Mr. Bond, the horse and 
buggy and man to‘drive you will 
cost you $3.00,’’ he replied. Upon 
arriving at the Goodlow mansion, 
he was met by the owner, Captain 


Wm. H. Goodlow. After formal 
greetings and _ courtesies, Bond 


said, ‘‘Mr. Goodlow, can you recol- 
lect hiring some slaves from the 
widow Bond’s estate?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘I recollect hiring some 
slaves from the widow Bond’s es- 
tate in 1852.’’ ‘*‘Do you remember 
hiring among those slaves a girl 
named Ann, a bright mulatto who 
was said to be your house servant ?’’ 
‘*Yes, I remember that very dis- 
tinetly.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ continued Mr. 
Bond, ‘‘Ann gave birth to a child 
while she was your servant, and it 
is said that Mr. Rutledge, your 
nephew and manager of the farm, 
was the father of this child.’’ ‘‘ All 
of that is true,’’ replied Goodlow. 
Then standing erect, Bond said, 
‘*Well, I am the child.’’ 

A touching scene followed, Good- 
low shedding tears as he thought 
back over the past with its many 
rich and moving events. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Goodlow had reached 
the scene and all three were crying. 
Mrs. Goodlow said, ‘‘ Yes, ves, I re- 
member dressing you a few mo- 
ments after you were born.”’ 

They then all took dinner togeth- 
er. In discussing divers topics Bond 
learned that his father had migrat- 
ed to Texas and had been dead for 
some time. He was shown the house 
where he was born, a picture of 
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which appears in The Life of Scott 
Bond. It is a typical one room 
cabin walled with riven clapboards ; 
low walls, one low door and with- 
out windows. Bond spent the night 
with the Goodlows and incidentally 
in the room where his father had 
slept many nights. 

When little Scott was eighteen 
months old his mother went back 
to the Bonds in Fayette County, 
Tennessee. The Union soldiers 
came upon the plantation in 1865, 
but when some of the slaves at- 
tempted to escape with them they 
turned them all over to their mis- 
tress, knowing well that the war 
was over. Soon after this his 
mother died. He says sadly, ‘‘ They 
laid her to rest on a beautiful hill- 
side overlooking the Bond farm.”’ 

In 1872, Seott Bond migrated 
with his step-father, William Bond, 
from Cross County, Arkansas, 
where his mother died, to Madison, 
Arkansas, a section comprising 
some of the most fertile lands of all 
the Mississippi Valley deltas. At 
the age of twenty-three, seeing the 
futility of working for wages for 
his step-father for a bale of cotton 
a year and his board, he rented 
twelve acres of land for $78.00 a 
vear and cleared several hundred 
dollars. He was beginning to see, 
think and have visions. In 1877, 
he rented the ‘‘Allen Farm’’ con- 
taining 2,200 acres of fertile soil. 
He cleared $2,500, that year, be- 
sides the cotton seed and other 
farm products. The next year he 
cleared more money and had 7,000 
bushels of corn, and 10,000 pounds 
of meat that he had cured. 

In 1877, ‘‘Seott Bond married 
Miss Magnolia Nash of Forest City, 
Arkansas,’’ who survived him. To 
this union were born eleven chil- 
dren of whom but two survive. 
Theo Bond, planter and president 
of the Bondol Laboratories; and 
U. S. Bond, secretary-treasurer. 
Other members of this firm are Mrs. 
U. S. Bond, E. W. Clark, George 
Stephens and Charles Latimer. In 
a visit to this plant the writer was 
surprised to see thousands of cases 
of Bondol products being packed 
for shipment to all parts of the 
United States and to the far West 


Indies Islands. The two brothers, 
according to their father’s wish and 
instructions, own all of the exten- 
sive businesses in common, 

Scott Bond was venturesome and 
resourceful. For instance in 1895, 
when cotton fell to four and five 
cents a pound, he went into the 
Irish potato business and lost $5,- 
000 that year; but the next year he 
recouped his losses with a net gain 
over all expense of $6,000. By 1917 
he had acquired more than two- 
dozen farms, some of them compris- 
ing as many as 3,000 acres, his total 
land holdings being then over 7,000 
acres. 

In 1917, he sold 2,680 bales of 
cotton for twenty-five and thirty- 
five cents a pound. His cotton seed 
which sold far above $30 per ton, 
brought him over $40,000, which 


paid his entire labor expenses. His 
cotton sales amounted to some 
$400,000. He then moved up into 


the millionaire class, for this sum 
added to his 7,000 acres of rich 
delta lands worth $40 an acre, his 
three cotton gins, saw-mill, grist 
mills, gravel pit, plantation store, 
cattle, horses, mules, brick yard, 
well brought his holdings up to 
above $1,000,000. A Memphis firm 
offered him $1,387,000 for his vast 
holdings. The $387,000 was to be 
used to pay Scott’s debts in order 
that no law-suits might follow. Af- 
ter some study of the proposition 
and advice from his financiers he 
refused the offer. This seems, in 
the light of later facts, to have been 
an error. 

In 1929, he was all but financial- 
lv wrecked through a fatal error of 
his Memphis cotton broker. With 
2,000 bales of cotton waiting for the 
market in a Memphis warehouse 
and the market rising daily to 75 
cents, 80 cents, and 81 cents a 
pound, Scott wired his broker, 
‘‘Sell immediately for 81 cents a 
pound,’’ The reply came, ‘‘ Hold, 
Can sell shortly for 85 cents.’’ It 
was Scott’s first great error, for he 
had usually surprised everyone 
with his uncanny, and wise deci- 
sions. He yielded. Then followed 
a sudden break of the market. Sev- 
enty-five cents, sixty-cents, forty- 
cents, down, down went the mar- 
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ket. Scott had lost $500,000. 

But with proverbial courage and 
acumen he borrowed from the Mo- 
saics of Arkansas $150,000, and be- 
gan all over again. He was rapidly 
recouping his losses when he met a 
tragic death March 24, 1933. 

We must remember, however, 
that Seott Bond accumulated a neat 
fortune where slavery had fifty 
years before committed the Negro 
to eternal serfdom and debasement. 
But this ex-slave was sufficiently 
well balanced and keen-sighted to 
rise above his beginnings. ‘‘I am 
sure,’’ said he, ‘‘one can see along 
what a great hill I had to climb, 
trying to feed 800 colored people 
and about 475 head of mules, being 
handicapped by ignorance and in- 
experience all around.’’ 

A few ineidents will illustrate 
Scott Bond’s good common sense. 
Offered $780 by a planter, one Gra- 
ham, to superintend his farms, 
Bond refused, and made $3,000 
farming himself. Wishing to run 
a brick kiln, he learned to make 
bricks by working at Blount’s 
Brick Yard for a week without pay. 
IIe then built one of the finest brick 
yards in St. Francis County. He 
paid the tax sale $16.50 for a tract 
of land and after selling several 
thousand dollars’ worth of timber 
on it, he was offered $50 an acre for 
the same 320 acres, or $16,000. 

He always urged Negroes to save 
their earnings. He says: ‘‘... The 
whisky purchased by Negroes in 
Arkansas would float the largest 
ship that ever sailed the seas; 
would pay for every acre of land in 
Arkansas and endow a dozen insti- 
tutions like Tuskegee.’’ 

Scott Bond put Madison, Arkan- 
sas, on the map. This place is only 
a village with a population of ap- 
proximately three hundred, three- 
fourths of whom are Negroes. One 
‘‘short’’ train stops there daily 
going west, and one going east. It 
is in a great farming section. 

In 1911 Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton addressed the Negro Business 
League at Little Rock, and paid a 
visit to Hot Springs in the mean- 
time. Upon the return trip Mr. 


Bond said, ‘‘Dr. Washington, we 
have provided 150 beeves, hogs and 
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sheep to barbecue and feed the peo- 
ple. I have arranged for a special 
eoach to take you to Forrest City, 
and a chauffeur to come from Mem- 
phis city to drive you from For- 
rest City to Madison. A fast train 
will pick up your car at Forrest to 
allow you time to make connections 
at Memphis for Chicago. You will 
not refuse us?’’ 

Dr. Washington looked very 
much surprised and _ remarked, 
‘‘Mr. Bond, a very few white men 
in the State of Alabama can stop a 
fast train.’’ 

When the automobile bearing 
Dr. Washington, J, C. Napier and 
Bond had reached Madison, four- 
and-a-half miles from Forrest City, 
the last wagon was just leaving 
Forrest City. Some 10,000 people 
assembled near Mr. Bond’s resi- 
dence, the Cedars, to hear the cele- 
brated orator. Mr. Bond made 
Tuskegee a present of $5,000 that 
vear. 

After Bond became nationally 
known there came many invitations 
to him to visit various centers. In 
1910, he was a guest in the home of 
Bishop Abraham Grant of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Kansas City, Kansas. He said, 
‘‘T was very favorably impressed 
with Bishop Grant; he was a man 
of large stature, fine appearance 
and a head full of brains.’’ He 
and the Bishop agreed that the 
South was the best place for the 
Negro to live, for Bond had just 
put to a test some of the false 
propaganda of racial equality in 
the North. 

Tuskegee was a revelation to him. 
The gardens, farms, dining hall, 
laboratories, classrooms, orchards, 
poultry yards, barns, hog lots; the 
fine terracing, the shops, the homes, 
the grounds were examples of per- 
fect order. He says, ‘‘Negro 
brains and brawn have in Tuskegee 
given evidence that he who says ‘the 
Negro is not worthy of every oppor- 
tunity given any other race is either 
ignorant or malicious, or both.’’ 

He addressed the Negro Business 
League of New Orleans, with R. E. 
Jones as president. After seeing 
the vast cargoes of merchandise ex- 


ported from New Orleans, the prod- 
uct almost wholly of Negro hands, 
Bond said, ‘‘It seems to me that 
the Negro needs only to know his 
value and power to become a 
mighty factor in the commercial 
life of the South.’’ 

In New York he spoke on the 
program with President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Seth Low, and other 
notables, where the President had 
just made one of his telling ad- 
dresses. Booker T. Washington, 
the chairman, said, ‘‘I see in the 
audience a man from Arkansas. 
We are going to ask Mr. Bond to 
please come forward.’’ Bond spoke 
simply, but effectively, as follows: 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, here 
stands before you an old one-gal- 
lused farmer, who never went to 
school two weeks in his life, but I 
am yet able to see the difference be- 
tween the Negro in the North and 
the Negro in the South. The ma- 
jority of white people have shown 
me very clearly that they don’t 
want us here. They also show that 
they don’t need us... The only 
professions I see the Negroes of this 
city have are coachman for the mil- 
lionaires, janitors in some few 
buildings and a few letter carriers. 
I want to say to the Negroes of the 
North, come South—and I will give 
you a dollar, put you on a farm and 
give you a chance. (Loud and pro- 
longed applause.) .. . I will show 
you railroads with Negro section 
foremen ... There are localities af- 
ter localities that are absolutely 
owned and controlled by colored 
people, with Negro mayors, mar- 
shals, railroad agents, telegraph 
operators, contractors and builders 
in many lines... This farmer can 
walk in to breakfast and ask for 
whatever his taste calls for—mut- 
ton chop or pork chop, . . . and get 
up and walk to the front door and 
see the cotton, corn, potatoes, wa- 
termelons, and fruit growing on 
trees in his orchard, flowers grow- 
ing in the yard, the lambs, calves, 
pigs and chickens, all of which 
make him know this is home, sweet 
home.’’ 

When the address was finished 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., stepped 
over to Bond and said, ‘‘Little 
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Arkansas man, what you said 
amounts to more than all the con- 
vention put together.’’ 

Seott Bond rose on four major 
essentials, Brains, Common Sense, 
Industry, Tact. There is a custom 
in some parts of the South of whites 
calling colored men and women 
Uncle and Aunty. This was the 
familiar greeting by most of the 
white people to Scott Bond. ‘‘Un- 
cle Seott, you have a nice place 
here’’; ‘‘Well, Uncle Scott, what 
do you want to do about it?’’ 
‘*Hello, Unele Scott, how much 
money do you need?’’ ‘‘We must 
have $10,000, Will give you col- 
lateral $5.00 to $1.00.’’ Had Scott 
resented this type of Southern ‘‘ po- 
liteness’’ to respectable Negroes, 
he might have also lost his chance 
to become a millionaire in the 
Arkansas of Jeff Davis. But Scott 
Bond was courageous not less than 
tactful. He said bluntly to a mil- 
lionaire, ‘‘Mr. Cahill, I am bound 
to sue you.”’ 

Asked what does the Negro think 
of the disagreeable conditions un- 
der which he lives, Bond said, ‘‘ The 
Negro knows the laws of the land 
guarantee him the right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. 
He knows that the laws of many 
states, made and provided in de- 
vious ways, contradict the spirit of 
the Constitution of the United 
States ; he knows that the courts of 
justice do not deal fairly with him. 
.. . He knows that the school laws 
are designed to cheat him; but he 
must face these courageously and 
wisely, working, organizing, along 
economic and civil lines to remedy 
these. 

‘We need team work,’’ he said. 
‘* When individual effort has melted 
into team work, racial solidarity 
into economic action, the Negro will 
take his place in the nation. 

‘Whatever the difficulties may 
be, the South (especially Arkan- 
sas) is the best place in the world 
for the poor man, and the Negro is 
the poorest man in the world. Here 
let us struggle mightily to find the 
Balm in Gilead that lies in the 
bosom of the South for every man 
who is willing to pay the price.”’ 
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Questions Answered 


(Continued from page 33) 


toward people of color, but it will 
fail as permanent means for social 
control. In the first place, history 
shows that race hate is greater det- 
riment to the one that hates than it 
is to the one that is hated, To hate 
a man one has to feel bitter toward 
his fellowman. He must have the 
spirit of the oppressor, the exploit- 
er and the tormentor. Such a feel- 
ing crushes the finer things in a 
man’s makeup and brings him low 
to the level of the brute. There is 
no way possible to advance a man 
to the higher level of thinking and 
doing as long as he is eager to 
handicap, to maltreat, and murder 
a human being. A country, or a 
part of a country, with such per- 
sons for citizens will never make 
much progress. Race-hating people 
keep their communities baekward 
like those of the Dark Ages. 

The cost of race hate to the com- 
munity is tremendous. With race 
hate generally comes the segrega- 
tion of those who are hated. They 
must live in a special part of the 
community — usually in the least 
desirable parts where health is en- 
dangered. Disease overtakes the 
Negroes thus cornered, and from 
the Negro quarter disease spreads 
to the white neighborhood where 
the Negroes are employed in drudg- 
ery since they must work for less 
than whites. The germs of diseases 
do not draw the color line, and the 
ranks of one race may be thinned 
thereby as fast as the other. 

Another cost of race prejudice is 
the expense of it to the government. 
It must maintain two systems when 
without the discrimination with re- 


spect to race only one system would: 


be necessary. In a community of 
forty children equally divided be- 
tween the two races in the land of 
prejudice two schools are estab- 
lished when one teacher in one 


building could take care of the edu- 
cation of the entire community. 
This double burden is imposed by 
race hate, too, in sections where 
the people are the least able to pay 
high taxes. 


Of course, in those 


backward parts where the govern- 
ment offers the Negro only a make- 
shift in providing such facilities 
while spending most of the funds 
on the institutions for the whites, 
the cost may not be so great; but in 
recent years the public in general 
has been moved to the extent of be- 
lieving that the Negroes should be 
thoroughly educated, and local and 
state governments have made long 
steps in this direction. Yet, even 
in a state as liberal, for example, as 
North Carolina, where much im- 
provement has been made, that 
commonwealth with a small frac- 
tion of the taxable wealth of a state 
with only one system for both races 
must run behind the most ad- 
vanced portions of the ‘country 
which do not have to carry such a 
double burden. 

The greatest cost of race hate is 
that it keeps the country divided on 
local matters when all should unite 
to present a solid front to the en- 
emy in time of international con- 
flict. When war comes instead of 
trying to find out where the enemy 
is and how to overcome him 
Americans must fritter away their 
energy in trying to keep the Negro 
in his place in order to assure white 
supremacy. A nation thus divided 
is handicapped to the extent that 
its policies are determined by such 
agents of race hate. Such a weak- 
ness invites attack from those who 
know of our shortcomings and avail 
themselves of every opportunity to 
convince the world that our coun- 
try is an agent fighting to destroy 
democracy and therefore should 
not become the leader in the mod- 
ern world. At present we are 
paying this very high price of see- 
ing ourselves diseredited in the 
thinking circles of the world, and 
it does not yet appear that we have 
learned enough from the evils of 
race hate to give it up. 





Renew Your Sub- 
scription at $1.00 
a Year 


On the first of October the sub- 
scription fee of the Necro History 
BULLETIN was set at $1.00 for all. 


THE Necro History BULLETIN 


This in itself is not an advance in 
price, but bulk subscriptions have 
been discontinued, No longer will 
persons working at the same place 
or living under the same roof be 
permitted to combine their sub- 
scriptions at the rate of 5 copies 
monthly for $2.70, or 10 copies 
monthly for $5.40. This rule, how- 
ever, does not apply to those who 
paid for bulk subscriptions prior to 
July 1, 1942. Everybody, except 
children organized for study under 
Branches of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
must pay a dollar-a year. Hereaf- 
ter, too, single copies of the maga- 
zine will sell for 15 cents a copy in- 
stead of for 12 cents. 

The reason for this advance in 
prices is that it now costs 50 per 
cent more to produce this magazine 
than it did a year ago. We did our 
best to figure out some way to con- 
tinue the old prices but soon be- 
came convinced that an advance in 


the rates had to be made. Consid- 
ering the circumstances, friends 


have said that we have done well to 
hold the regular subscription down 
to $1.00 a year. The only advance 
has been in the cost of single num- 
bers which must now sell for 15 
cents and in the discontinuation of 
bulk subscriptions. We are hoping 
that our subscribers will under- 
stand the situation and will con- 
tinue to give us their support as we 
feature this year the Negro in the 
advance of democracy. 


The Twenty - seventh 
Annual Meeting of 
the Association 


The Twenty - seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
will be held in Washington, D. C.., 
from October 30 through November 
1. The meeting thus covers the 
week-end when many who are oc- 
cupied during the week will be able 
to attend. 

The program will embrace the 
usual topies reviewing what has 
been achieved in the study of the 
Negro and in exploring neglected 
fields. Actual exhibits in the vari- 
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ous schools and libraries of the 
Capital will serve as demonstra- 
tions of what has been achieved in 
the study of this race. 

Scholars will assemble to discuss 
scientifically the biology of the Ne- 
gro, his future with respect to his 
natural constitution, the present 
role which he is playing in the 
modern world, and what qualifica- 
tions he has shown to improve his 
status in spite of the ordeal which 
he has had to face. An examination 
of the so-called democracies which 
exploit the weak rather than help 
them to rise to the level of the 
strong will receive attention by ex- 
perts in social science. 

Extensive preparation has been 
made to entertain the guests while 
seeking to enlighten them. On Sat- 
urday afternoon, beginning at 1 
o’clock, the historians will be en- 
tertained at a luncheon when some 
of the important questions pro- 
pounded will be considered. On 
Sunday morning at 10 o’clock the 
Negro writers who have distin- 
guished themselves during 1942 
will be served ‘‘ An Authors’ Break- 
fast,’’ when each will tell what led 
to the production of his most re- 
cent work. 

Plans for the more successful 
prosecution of the work of the As- 
sociation will be carefully consid- 
ered. It is necessary for the As- 
sociation to obtain wider support 
for the performance of its long neg- 
lected task of saving and publish- 
ing the records of the Negro in or- 
der that the race may not become 
a negligible factor in the thought 
of the world. The support from the 
public is now increasing, but it 
needs to be increased more rapidly 
to meet the many emergencies en- 
countered in this world crisis. 


Negro History Week, 
February 7-14, 1943 


The eighteenth annual celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week takes 
place between the 7th and the 14th 
of February. The schools, clubs 
and church societies will have the 
opportunity to demonstrate what 


they have learned from the study 
of the race during the past year. 
They will be in a position also to 
stir up others to a keener apprecia- 
tion of the record of the Negro. 
Do not let the world forget what 
the race has thought and felt and 
attempted and accomplished. 

Nothing at the present time can 
do more good than a national dem- 
onstration of what the Negro has 
done to advance democracy. This 
will be the central thought of THE 
Necro History BULLETIN through- 
out the year and the outstanding 
feature of the Negro History Week 
Posters which are being distributed 
free of charge. The BULLETIN still 
costs one dollar a year. Those in- 
terested should let the national of- 
fice know how many posters are de- 
sired. They are going fast. 

Those who are seeking pictures 
and books to facilitate the study of 
the Negro should eall on this or- 
ganization and the Associated Pub- 
lishers, at the same address. They 
do not handle all works bearing on 
the Negro, but they have a larger 
number of them than any other 
organizations in the world. They 
supply new and out-of-print books 
in this field whether published in 
this country or abroad. 





Negro History Essay 
Contest 


The Pittsburgh Branch of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History will award Seven- 
tv-Five Dollars in prizes to the 
writers of the best essays on the 
subject: ‘‘The History of the Ne- 
ero in the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America.”’ 

The purpose of the contest is to 
encourage the boys and girls of 
high school age to become more fa- 
miliar with the exploits and the 
self-sacrificial courage of the Ne- 
ero Americans whose service in the 
armed forces of our country, in 
every war in which the United 
States has been engaged, has con- 
tributed materially to the thrilling 
heritage of freedom fer which we 
are now fighting. 


1. 


to 
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CONTEST RULES 


First prize—$25.00; Second 
prize—$14.00; Third prize— 
$9.00; Eight additional prizes 
of $2.00 each. In addition to 
the cash awards, each prize 
winner will receive a year’s 
subscription to THE NEGRO 
History BULLETIN, the month- 
ly publication of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. 


The contest is open only to 
students in the Public and Pa- 
rochial High Schools of Pitts- 
burgh, grades 10B to 12A in- 
elusive. 


The essays should not be less 
than one thousand words in 
length. : 


The essays will be judged on 
the following points: The his- 
torical value of the facts giv- 
en; the extent to which vari- 
ous sources of reference have 
been used (the sources of ref- 
erence should be listed at the 
end of the essays); literary 
style or composition ; and orig- 
inality in the treatment of the 
subject. 


The essays must be typewrit- 
ten, using one side of paper 
only. 


The name, address, and name 
of High School attended must 
be written on a separate sheet 
of paper and enclosed with the 
essay. The name and address 
of the writer must not appear 
on the essay. 


The essays should be brought 
or mailed to ‘‘Negro History 
Contest Editor,’’ Wylie Ave- 
nue Branch Carnegie Library, 
Wylie Avenue and Green 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The contest closes January 4, 
1943. No essays will be re- 
ceived after that date. 


All essays received become the 
property of the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and 
History. 
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10. The prizes will be awarded at 
the annual public meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Branch which 
will be held on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 7, 1943, at 4 p.m, in the 
auditorium of the A. Leo Weil 
School, corner of Centre Ave- 
nue and Soho Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





Louisa Alcott’s 
Contribution to 
Democracy 


(Continued from page 32) 


She did not attend, however, the 
memorial service for that great 
martyr, but stayed at home and 
composed a poem on an indoor rose 
that had bloomed that same day 
and to the 


‘*Moment when the brave old man, 

Went so serenely forth, 

With foot-steps whose unfaltering 
tread 

Re-echoed through the North.’’ 


The poem was actually entitled 
‘*With a rose that bloomed on the 
day of John Brown’s martyrdom,’’ 
and was published January 20. 
1860, in the Liberator, edited by 
William Lloyd Garrison. It was 
an indifferent little piece and even 
Aleott said of it herself that ‘‘she 
was a better patriot than poet.’’ 

A sentimental appeal for the 
emancipation of the slave is found 
in another of Alcott’s lesser writ- 
ings—a story entitled ‘‘M. L.’’— 
published in the Boston Common- 
wealth in 1863. The hero of this 
story, Paul Frere, was a mulatto 
slave, ‘‘the son of a Cuban planter 
and a quadroon. On the death of 
his father he fell into the hands of 
a cruel master, Maurice Leecroix, 
whose initials, M. L., were branded 
on Paul’s hand.’’ Later, on com- 
ing to America, he fell in love with 
a beautiful, wealthy girl whom he 
was teaching music. He told her 
of his past life, not daring to be- 
lieve that she reciprocated his love. 
The story apparently has not much 
literary value, but it was a senti- 
mental piece urging the end of 
slavery, and as such, has some sig- 
nificance for us. 





Louisa Alcott, apparently, was 
no ‘‘fighting revolutionist,’’ but 
she believed in the equality of man 
and gave some voice to her feel- 
ings. Few historians and Ameri- 
can critics pay a great deal of at- 
tention to her works, thinking of 
her merely as a children’s author. 
They have refused to delve deeply 
into her life and find the warm- 
hearted, sincere, human individual 
that she was. Hers was a sincere, 
personal philosophy of humanita- 
rianism and this she sought to im- 
part to all who might profit by it. 





An Error Corrected 


On page 2 in the line next to the 
bottom of the October issue of the 
Necro History BuuuetTIn Chris- 
tophe should be Pétion. It was 
Alexandre Pétion who befriended 
Simon Bolivar and supported him 
in his plans to return to Venezuela 
and complete its liberation. Pétion 
at that time was President of the 
Haitian Republic. 





Another Negro His- 
torian — Lorenzo 
Johnston Greene 


(Continued from page 40) 


ways. How many were freed be- 
fore the Revolution is not known, 
but in 1790 the number totalled 
13,059. Negroes were discriminat- 
ed against then as now, They could 
not vote and were restricted to the 
docks, riverfronts and other unde- 
sirable living quarters in the towns. 
Only with the greatest difficulty 
could they find employment, most 
of them eking out an existence by 
working in service, on farms, boats 
and ships, or as mechanics. In spite 
of their difficulties, however, many 
free Negroes became respected and 
substantial citizens of their com- 
munities. Among them were land- 
owners, ship owners, merchants, 
restauranteurs, caterers and co- 
founders of towns. Others were 


barbers, grocers, mechanics, under- 
takers, and even slaveholders. 

In the cultural field, Lucy Terry, 
famed as a story teller, was the first 
American Negro poet, and fought 
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for the rights of her people. Over- 
shadowing her was Phillis Wheat- 
ley, a poet of international renown, 
and Paul Cuffee, philanthropist 
and cofounder of Sierra Leone as 
a haven for free blacks in Africa. 
Newport Gardner of Newport, 
Rhode Island, wrote poetry, com- 
posed music and conducted a music 
school for Negroes and white per- 
sons. At least one Negro earned a 
living as a physician, and Prince 
Hall, who later became a Methodist 
minister, set up the first Masonic 
Lodge for Negroes in America. 
Hall, along with Laneaster Hill, 
Nero Brewster and others served 
as spokesmen for their race and 
worked assiduously for the emanci- 
pation of their fellowmen in New 
England. 

Dr. Greene’s The Negro in Colo- 
nial New England is an original 
and valuable work. In his splendid 
book, he has shown what a mass of 
material awaits the investigator of 
local history. Without a doubt, 
The Negro in Colonial New Eng- 
land will long remain the standard 
work in its field. 





Luther Porter Jack- 
son — Historian 


(Continued from page 35) 


fend the state, so there were quite 
enough volunteers to keep the ranks 
filled. Later people had become ac- 
customed to the war, and there were 
few volunteers. As the ranks grew 
thinner, men were not left free to 
volunteer. They were drafted, all 
men, white and Negro, free and 


slave. Then, too, the vessels of the 
navy were ordinary merchant 
ships. These ships were built for 


peace, not for war purposes. The 
crews had been trained for navigat- 
ing the rivers and the Chesapeake 
Bay. Negro slaves had worked as 
pilots on these boats. So they had 
had all of the training that was 
needed to serve the state. 

Although the work of the Vir- 
ginia Negro in the army was that 
of a private only in the navy he 
served, not only as ordinary sea- 
man, but also as able seaman. There 
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were a few who became pilots, 
drummers, boatswains’ mates and 
one at least became a gunner’s 
mate. 

The Virginia Negro in the Amer- 
ican Revolution was as other fight- 
ers. Some were ordinary sailors 
and soldiers who had a job to do 
and did it; some, a few, deserted ; 
while others, men of great courage, 
won distinction for themselves in 
the services of their country. Four 
of these were Richard Pointer, a 
slave of Greenbriar County; Saul 
Matthews, a slave of New Kent 
County; James LaFayette, a slave 
of New Kent County, and William 
Flora, a free Negro of Portsmouth. 

In 1778, when a large body of 
Indians attacked Colonel Donnel- 
lv’s house, the slave Richard Point- 
er, alone, met them on the outside 
and held them long enough for the 
company inside to arm themselves, 


defeat and slaughter the entire 
vroup. Saul Matthews received 


praise for going into the camp of 
the British and bringing back in- 
formation at the risk of his life. 
LaFayette, served the Marquis de 


LaFayette. He acted as a spy 
wherever the British were found 
over the entire state. LaFayette 


praised him for his bravery, Flora 
was a sentinel who with a small 
group fought a detachment of the 
British on one occasion and on an- 
other fought alone. 


Praise was not all that the brave 


Negro fighters were to receive. 
Many of them were set free. Some 


received pensions shortly after the 
war. Others or their beneficiaries 
received grants of land for their 
Virginia gave her de- 
fenders little in money but much in 
large tracts of land. 

It is not a new thing for Negroes 
to defend Virginia. It is not new 
that Negroes should be seamen as 
well as soldiers. Today in the state 
there are at least twenty-five fami- 
ilies who are descendants of Negro 
fighters in the American Revolu- 
tion. 

This is one of the stories that Dr. 
Luther P. Jackson found through 
study and research and has given 
us about the Virginia Negro. 


services. 


Book of the Month 


(Continued from page 37) 

just the right proportion of fiction to 
make of his work a convincing historical 
romance, not merely history written in 
novel form. The love story, for one thing, 
does this. For the love story, compounded 
of an old, old formula—and what love 
story is not?—is the essence of life, with 
all of life’s doubts, fears, mistakes, brief 
moments of ecstasy. Hugh Ballard and 
Lucy, Jonathan, Caroline, and Felicity 
are fully-alive persons caught in a coil 
ing net of circumstance that will not let 
them go. One reads the book without 
the feeling of being cheated because of 
improper handling of events and ecare- 
less preparation for crises. It is a story 
that will stand that extremely difficult 
test of yielding the same enjoyment and 
satisfaction upon a second and third 
reading as upon the first. The people of 
the author’s brain are as real and alive 
as the John Browns and the Fred Doug- 
lasses; these actual people of the Aboli- 
tionist scene—no mere mouthpieces for 
propaganda—live and breathe as only 
the historical characters in the great 
books of fiction do. This novel, solidly 
founded on a rock of fact, is substantial 
and earefully constructed. The charac 
ters, both actual and fictitious, and the 
happenings, however dramatic, give that 
complete impression of reality which is 
the consummation of the novelist’s art. 

No reader can miss the remarkable 
effectiveness of the larger purpose of 
the novel, of making known to us that 
vast humanitarian crusade of the nine- 
teenth century: the overthrow of slavery 
by the Abolitionists, and their magnifi- 
cent failure to make the founding prin 
ciples of our great republic apply equal- 
ly to all classes and colors of men. That 
slavery degraded master as well as slave 
is all too clearly shown in the story. The 
reader sees the poor whites ground down 
farther and farther into utter poverty and 
hopelessness, while forever reaching for 
the elusive vision of some day belonging 
to the slave-owner class themselves. One 
shudders at the brutality of the over- 
seers, who thought they had to be brutal 
to get the most work from their human 
cattle and preserve white superiority at 
the same time. The disagreements among 
the Abolitionists themselves are definite 
ly pictured, as in Douglass’s refusal to 
join John Brown in his raid on Harper’s 
Ferry and Brown’s bitter denunciation 
of the great Negro crusader. We see the 
hypocrites who joined the Abolition 
Movement for private gain, and the op 
portunists, and the politicians. The story 
gives a glimpse of those human harpies 
who, during the Civil War, passed 
through the fighting lines, selling mate 
rials and provisions of war to both sides, 
fattening on the blood and sacrifice of 
men who fought and died according to 
their lights. It is in. conveying this 
breadth and sweep of the Abolition 
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Movement, the terrible difficulties in 
volved in combating the slave power and 
the ruthless vindictiveness of its minions, 
the backwash and utter desolation of 
war, that Mr. Stern has brilliantly suc 
ceeded. The minor tragedy of the slave, 
Carter, the branding of Jonathan in 
Pensacola, old Job’s casual recital of the 
degrading horrors of the Middle Passage 
make clear to even the most callous the 
revolting bestiality of the slave system. 
Truly this novel belongs to the literature 
of power; it has the power to make one 
feel and recoil before the force and 
mighty sweep of this America of long 
ago. 
To have the story of the Abolition 
Movement retold in our own day is only 
simple justice. For years the reading 
publie has eagerly bought up one Ante 
Bellum story after another, all condoning, 
defending, and praising the days of 
slavery and the Big House. Here is the 
other side, long neglected, scorned, dis 
credited. Now, more than ever, the mag 
nificent dedicatory words of the author 
must be a rallying cry and a eall to ac 
tion: 

To all those who have fought for 
freedom anywhere; to all those who 
are now oppressed and who wait in 
silence for the day of liberation to 
come. 

For, despite the struggles and sacrifices 
of the Abdlitionist orators and writers, 
the courage and daring of the Under 
ground Railroad operators, the spilling 
of brothers’ blood from 1861 to 1865, 
the Confederacy won the Civil War! Not 
at Appomattox, it is true. But during 
Reconstruction, during the long years to 
the end of the century, during these 
four decades of the twentieth. By speeches 
and by newspaper, in song and story, 
in history book and senate hall and law 
court, the work of the Abolitionists has 
been overthrown, trampled upon, and dis 
honored. The very cause of the Civil 
War—abolition of slavery—has been ob 
secured and glossed over; the true name 
of the war itself is nowadays hidden 
under a deceptive euphemism, ‘‘The War 
Between the States.’’ The freedman, 
though no longer a chattel to be bought 
and sold, is still a misfit and an alien in 
the land of his birth. So, even now, the 
voice of Garrison must still demand to 
be heard, Lovejoy’s martyred blood must 
still ery aloud, John Brown’s soul must 
still go marching on, for their battle is 
not yet won. 
WELFRED HOLMEs. 

Winston-Salem Teachers College 





Remember 
(Continued from page 36) 


isa May Aleott, the anti-slavery 
sympathizing writer and Civil War 
nurse, born on the same dav of the 
month in 1832. 





Prepare for Negro History Week by Using these . 
Books Throughout the Year 


NINE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


A Repository of New Thought. Informing, Stimu- 


lating, and above all, Inspiring. No library can 


be complete without these works. 


The Negro in Our History, by C. G. Woodson.—Sev- 
enth Edition, further revised and enlarged. Gives 
more information about the Negro than any other 
volume hitherto published. Forty thousand copies 
already sold. The best work for college instruction 
and library reference. 703 pages 


Negro Education in Alabama, by Horace Mann Bond. 
Crowned by the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the National Education Association as one of the six 
pieces of the best educational research since 1935. A 
study of cotton and steel which determined what 
education should be. 370 pages 


The Negro in Brazil, by Arthur Ramos, translated 
from the Portguese by Richard Pattee. The role of 
the Negro in Brazil from slavery to emancipation 
and equality. An able presentation of the Brazilian 
culture based on the admixture of the Indians, Por- 
tuguese and Negroes. 223 pages 


Controversy over the Distribution of Abolition Lit- 
erature, by W. Sherman Savage.—aA scientific study 
of a neglected phase of abolition. An exposé of the 
influence of the pro-slavery forces in the nation and 
the radical methods adopted for preventing citizens 
from using the mails in the promotion of freedom. 
157 pages kgipeieecasiaeeioda pokes 


Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome. Illustrated 
by Lois M. Jones.—A beautiful book of verse for 
children of the elementary school. An effort to inter- 
pret nature to children. 183 pages — 


Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, J. 
H. Roy, and G. C. Turner.—Dramatized biographical 
sketches of twenty-six prominent Negroes for chil- 
dren in the second and third grades. A delight for 
children. Well illustrated. 271 pages 


Dunbar Critically Examined, by Victor Lawson.—A 
new book dealing with Dunbar from a new point of 
view—not to eulogize him but to survey his writings 
and to show their merits and demerits, according to 
the standards of literary criticism. 177 pages 


The Economic History of Liberia, by George W 
Grown.—The most authoritative book on Liberia, 
und by a scholar who studied the economic situation 
in Liberia itself after having made researches in the 
archives of the United States and Europe. 370 pages 


The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880, by A. A. Taylor, 
author of “The Negro in South Carolina during the 
Reconstruction” and “The Negro in the Reconstruc- 
tion of Virginia.” A new picture of the Negro as he 
worked his way out of serfdom to usefulness and 
recognition. The Negro given an opportunity to 
testify on his own past. 312 pages 


PRICE 


THE ASSOCIATED 


1538 Ninth St., N. W. 





VALUABLE BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
List 
Price 
The Picture Poetry Book, by G. P. McBrown 
(Recommended for the pre-school child) $1.10 


Negro Folk Tales, by Helen A. Whiting (Recom- 
mended for the first and second grades) 1.10 


Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, by Helen A. Whit- 
ing (Recommended for the second grade) 


African Myths, by C. G. Woodson (Recommended 
for the third and fourth grades) ’ 


Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte. 
J. H. Roy and G. C. Turner (Recommended for 
the second and third grades) 


Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome (Recom- 
mended for the second and third grades) 


The Child’s Story of the Negro, by Jane Shackel- 
ford (Recommended for the fifth grade) 


Negro Makers of History, by ©. G. Woodson 
(Recommended for the sixth and the seventh 
grades) . 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND GENERAL 
REFERENCE 


( The Story of the Negro Retold, 
| by C. G. Woodson 
} 
} 


The Negro in Our History, by 
Cc. G. Woodson 

The Economic History of Li- 
beria, by G. W. Brown 

The History of the Negro 

| Church, by CC. G. Woodson 

| The Negro in Brazil, by Arthur 
Ramos 


History 


(Negro Musicians and Their 
: Music, by Maud Cuney-Hare 
Literature | Negro Poets and Their Poems, 
) by R. T. Kerlin 
and Art | Negro Orators and Their Ora- 
\ t.ons, by €. G. Woodson 


(African Heroes and Heroines, 

by C. G. Woodson 
. | Women Builders, by Sadie Dan- 
Biography |_‘«! 

| The Negro in Sports, by FE. B. 

| Henderson ‘ 

Richard Allen, by C. H. Wesley 

“The Negro and the Drama, by 
Frederick Bond 

Plays and Pageants from the 


Life of the Negro, by Willis 
Drama Richardson : 


Negro History in Thirteen 
Plays, by Mae Miller and 
Willis Richardson 
Total 


The Negro History Bulletin, Volumes I, II, III, 
IV, V—#2.00 a volume 


Table of Important Events and Dates in Negro 
History, by C. G. Woodson 


Pictures of Distinguished Negroes for lic, 25 
and $1.00 (200 Subjects Available) 


Grand Total 


PUBLISHERS, Ine. 


Washington, D. C. 
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